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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 








Again we extend our 


LEADERSHIP 


in the Chicago area in offering the 
best in honey containers. 


GLASS JARS—Three different. 


styles, twenty different honey jars. 

CANS AND PAILS Cans better 
made—the best pails with “stay 
on” handles. 

CARTONS AND WRAPPERS— 
Regular and window, plain and dee- 
orated, 

Try us—profit a dollar or much 
more through getting our quotation 
on your list of containers needed. 
Letter or penny posteard will bring 
the answer. 





A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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em = —l( i 
¥ Did You Know 


E That honey is at its best when ( 

put up in neat attractive pack- 
ages! If your sales have not been 

t so good—if you feel the need for i 
an improvement in the appear- 
ance of your honey containers, 
make your selection from our list 
of honey packages that we have i 
on hand here at all times: 


2'¥-lb. cans, per reship. case of 24...... $1.10 
2%2-lb. cans, per carton of 100..... cocoe OD 
5-lb. pails, per reship. case of 12...... 1.00 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50.......... 3.40 
10-Ib. pails, per reship. case of 6...... 80 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50..... coos 4.90 
60-lb. cans, in bulk, each.............. 34 
60-lb. cans, per case of 2 cans........ 1.00 
60-lb. cans, per carton of 16.......... 5.35 
F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin. 
Orders of $ 50.00......... 5% 
Orders for 100.00......... 10% 


refer to our 1935 catalog. 
Copies of these container prices 
free on request. 


For quotations on our complete 
line of glass and paper packages, 


AUGUST LOTZ CO. 


BOYD, WIS. 




















Honey Packages 


Large stocks on hand assure you of 
prompt shipment of your orders. 
Direct rail and truck lines speed 
deliveries. 
GLASS JARS— 
Modernistic Style... .3 Sizes 
Bee Hive Style...... 3 Sizes 
Tall, Round Style....5 Sizes 
Square Mason Style. .2 Sizes 
TIN CONTAINERS— 
60-lb. Cans, 21/2” opening. 
5 and 10 lb. Fricton-top Pails. 
217-lb. Friction-top Cans. 
COMB HONEY PACKAGES— 
Window and Regular Cartons 
Decorated and Plain Cello- 
phone Wrappers. Shipping 
Cases. 
« 
Write for price list. 


The A. |. Root Company 
of lowa 
Council Bluffs, lowe 




















Winter Packing Case 


for Bee Hives 











28-gauge galvanized sheet steel. A thoroughly 
proven packing case. In use from Maine to 
South Carolina. Case includes 4 sides with 
sliding seams, cover, entrance guard, and at 
extra price a metal bottom if desired. Size of 
packing case, 21% in. wide by 25% inches long 
by 21% in. high. Made only for standard 10- 
frame hive with super. Approved by large bee 
keepers. Packs flat in small space for shipping 
and storing. Makes packing a pleasure. Should 
last a lifetime. Price, $2.75 each, for single 
case, and $2.50 each in lots of five. Metal bot 
toms, 25c¢ each extra, 


CLARK SPRAY MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD OHIO 
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To New York 
State Beekeepers: 


SERVICE 


Our 31 years’ experience in han- 
dling Root Quality supplies assures 
you of the best service from Syra- 
euse. It is our pleasure to help you 
select just the right beekeeping 
equipment for your particular needs. 

Write to us for your copy of the 
1935 catalog. 

When you have old combs and 
cappings, remember that we can do 
this work for you with our up-to- 
date steam presses. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

For ROOT QUALITY supplies and 
honey containers, send your orders 
to— 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and a” St. 
SYRACUSE, 
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SERVES YOU BEST 











1936 


Is COMING 


Get our prices on packages, colo- 

nies, queens and long-life cypress 

supplies. Good combs, ample stores, 

good queens, make a rousingcolony 
of bees. 


YOU HAD BETTER 


REQUEEN 


We still have them at 50 cents each, 
fifteen per cent discount to dealers. 


The Stover Apiaries 


MAYHEW, MISS. 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


FIVE-GALLONS CANS ......... 
Bulk and two to the wood case. 


FRICTION TOP PAILS 
214-lb, 5-lb., and 10-lb. sizes. 
HONEY JARS 
Modernistic style in 5-0z., 8-oz., 
16-0z., 24-0z., 2-lb. and 4-lb. sizes. 
PAPER CASES FOR 
COMB HONEY 
Each to hold 24 sections of hon- 
ey, tape included for sealing. 
WINDOW CARTONS FOR 
COMB HONEY 
The trade demands that honey be 
wrapped. These are convenient 
packages and show your honey. 
CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS 
Plain wrappers are inexpensive 
and show your nice honey to the 
best advantage. Decorated cello- 
phane. Some markets demand this 
type of wrapper. We have it. 
“A” GRADE TIN PASTE 
“It Sticks.” 


HONEY LABELS 
Send for samples. Ask for our con- 
tainer price list. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 N. Cedar St., LANSING, MICH. 














DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


(Cm eer) 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


United States Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics 


Semi-monthly Report 


Information from Producing Areas (first half of 
August). 


California Points: Southern California: The 
weather has been generally clear with tempera- 
tures ranging from normal to considerably above 
normal, especially in the interior valleys, caus- 
ing the bees to carry much water to keep the 
hives cool. Very little rain has fallen during 
this period. The main honey flow is about over, 
and is lighter than was expected owing to the 
lack of late rains. Plants dried up quickly after 
coming into bloom, thus cutting short the flow. 
The production from various wild flowers along 
the coast has been unexpectedly good, however, 
ranging 30-60 pounds to the colony. Extracting 
is about over, with widely varying yields. Bee- 
keepers report ranges from 60 to 150 pounds 
from sage-buckwheat, averaging perhaps 100 
pounds, the lighter yields being from the Desert 
Slope, where the drouth most seriously injured 
the roots of the plants; with 50 pounds from 
sage and 90 pounds from mesquite. Wild buck- 
wheat is still blooming but producing little nec- 
tar. Honey prices have been barely steady to 
slightly weaker on the darker grades, but the 
lighter grades, especially of orange, have been 
firm to slightly stronger. Beekeepers have been 
holding orange honey for higher prices, but 
offerings of other types of honey were moderate 
to liberal, Eastern demand has been light and 
demand as a whole has continued rather slow. 
Practically no sales reported for export. Sales 
by beekeepers at country points reported as 
follows, per lb.: Orange, water white, mostly 
5-5%c, few 5%-6c; extra white, 5c; few, 5%- 
5%c; white, 4%-4%; sage water white, mostly 
5-5%c; extra white, 4%-4%c; few, 4%c; white 
mostly 4-4%&c; few, 4%-4%c, and one car in 
10-lb. cans, 7c; sage-buckwheat, extra light 
amber, 3%-3%c; few, 35%c; light amber, 3%- 
35%c, some 3%c. Beeswax has been slightly 
stronger with demand fairly good and with 
most sales 17-17%c; few sales fancy capping 
wax high as 18c per lb. delivered Los Angeles. 
Imperial Valley—Bees were late in building up 
and the colonies are still uneven in numbers. 
During the past month, however, there has 
been a good flow. Recently butterflies have 
been instrumental in curtailing the alfalfa flow. 
Bees are still bringing in honey from tamarisk. 
Brood rearing is still heavy. Few sales reported 
of light amber to extra light amber alfalfa at 
mostly $4.50 per case of 120 Ibs.; few sales, 
$4.25, but with most of the crop held for 
higher prices. Central California—The weather 
has been very warm, and as rainfall has been 
negligible, many plants, including spikeweed, 
dried up earlier than normally. Most colonies 
have been moved from the sage-buckwheat 
ranges to work on cotton, alfalfa, spikeweed 
and lippia in the valleys. Blue curl is abundant 
and the outlook is for a good crop from this 
source and from jack clover. Colony yield has 
varied widely, some beekeepers reporting as 
much as 150 pounds to the colony from all 
sources; others much less. Beekeepers are re- 
ceiving in ton lots or more at country points, 
per lb.; Sage white to water white, 4%-5c; 
mostly 5c; extra white orange, 5c; sage-buck- 
wheat, light amber, 3%-3%c; extra light am- 
ber, mostly 3%c; light amber alfalfa, 3%-3%. 
The beeswax market is dull, with good yellow 
wax bringing 16-16%c per Ib., delivered San 
Francisco or Oakland. Northern California— 
Colonies are generally in good condition though 


some have been weakened by arsenical dust 
spray. Cool weather has held back the thistle 
flow but the crop so far seems to be a little bet- 
ter than that of the past two years. Some bee- 
keepers reporting 30 pounds from thistle al- 
ready. Alfalfa ranges from normal to practically 
a failure in different parts of the area and 
some beekeepers have already taken off 40 
pounds of alfalfa honey. Creeping sage has 
yielded 40 pounds, miscellaneous mountain 
plants 40 pounds, and honeydew 30 pounds. 
The color of the thistle honey that has been 
taken off is white and the body is heavy. Very 
few recent sales reported. 


Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—The nu- 
merous cloudy and partly cloudy days, with 
temperatures occasionally higher than normal, 
are said to be curtailing fireweed production and 
reports of the fireweed yield range rather wide- 
ly. Cold weather during July also cut short the 
fireweed flow. Fireweed is expected to continue 
to yield nectar, however, until the first of Sep- 
tember, which is about two weeks later than 
usual. In the valleys a light flow is now on 
from alfalfa, red clover and various weeds. 
Yields of 50 pounds to the colony reported from 
various valley plants. Beeswax is being quoted 
at 16c, few 16%c per Ib. delivered Portland. 
Fast of Cascades—Iin the Yakima Valley the 
weather has been about normal. The second 
cutting of alfalfa was generally harvested b-- 
fore much bloom was available for the bees, 
and sweet clover is past its best bloom. How- 
ever, bees are having fair pasturage, though 
they are not storing as rapidly as a few weeks 
ago. Extracted in 60s is quoted at 5 5-6¢ per 
lb. Further east in this section colonies are 
building up rapidly. Honey production has about 
stopped for the time being because plants are 
nearly dried up, but bees are working a "ttle 
on sweet clover, alfalfa, tarweed and other 
plants. Yields of 30 to 40 pounds to the col- 
ony have already been taken off. 


Intermountan Region: The movement of new 
crop honey has so far been light and extracting 
to date has not been heavy. The crop on the 
whole is below that anticipated a few weeks 
ago, due principally to drouth, spray poison- 
ing, grasshoppers, and the alfalfa weevil. The 
quality of this year’s crop is variable, with 
many areas reporting a darker grade of honey 
than usual. Prices are irregular, some areas re- 
porting that the market is opening lower than 
a year ago, while in other sections there ap- 
pear to be a strengthening of the market. Sales 
reported, per Ib.: White to water white sweet 
clover and alfalfa, ton lots, 5-5%c; few higher; 
60s, 5%-6%c, small pails, 7-8c; carload, 6.1c; 
1 car light amber in 60s, 5%c. Bulk comb, 5- 
Ib. pails, 10c per lb. Beeswax, 15-17c per Ib. 
for crude wax, 

Southwestern States: South central and 
southwestern Texas: The honey flow is about 
over for the season because of the continued 
hot, dry weather. Cotton is blooming but the 
cotton flow is very light. Many bees were pois- 
oned by the spray used on cotton. Occasional 
reports received, however, of a good crop. Sales 
reported, light amber extracted, 1-gallon pails. 
5e per lb.; smaller pails, 8c; bulk comb light 
amber mesquite-cotton-horsemint, 9-10c per Ib. 
East Texas—Leaf worms have been bad on cot- 
ton, and some colonies have suffered from poison- 
ing, but cotton on the whole has yielded well. 
Sales reported of light amber extracted 60s, 
6c per lb.; small pails, 6-8¢ per Ib.; bulk comb 
glass jars, 16c per Ib. West Texas—A light 
flow is now on from cotton, but considerable 
damage is reperted from spray poisoning. Bee- 
keepers generally are holding their honey for 
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prices higher than the 4%c per Ib. that is re- 
ported offered. Southeast Texas—Beekeepers 
whose main source is cotton have suffered se- 
vere losses during the past month, but where 
other sources of nectar are available bees are 
in good shape and storing considerable honey. 
Most hives are well filled and if extracted at 
once bees will have a chance to fill up on white 
top milkweed, which is very abundant. Demand 
for honey has been good, but prices are getting 
lower. 

Summary—Temperatures have been above 
normal during this whole period. Rainfall has 
been rather heavy in the Southeast, and locally 
heavy in parts of the Southwest, the upper 
Ohio valley, the lake region and part of New 
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York. Rainfall continues scanty over most of 
the rest of the country, especially in the plains 
area and the intermountain states. Almost ev- 
erywhere beekeepers are reporting yields below 
those anticipated earlier because of the hot, 
dry wather which shortened the flow. Fall 
plants are not expected to yield much in the 
plains area but in the east central states a fall 
flow is anticipated. Swarming has continued 
much later than usual in many sections. New 
crop honey is selling rather slowly, though in 
quiries appear to be increasing. Prices in some 
sections are opening below those of last year. 
Comb honey appears to be light almost every- 
where, with fairly good demand reported. Ex- 
ports continue negligible. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in August we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. How does the honey 
flow, if any, thus far compare with normal! Give answe# in per cent. 2. What is your estimate at 
this time of the 1935 honey crop in your region as compared with the average during the past five 
years? Give answer in per cent. 3. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in 


large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the 


pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 


past month for (a) extracted honey, per 


per case? 4 What are prices when sold to grocers in 


case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) 
Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of 
(a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, 
fancy and No. 1 per section? 6. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give an- 
swer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 7. Is there any of last year’s honey left in the hands of 


producers in your locality? If so, what per cent of last year’s crop was carried over? 


returned are tabulated as follows: 


The answers 


Estimate 1934 
Honey 1935 Carload lots. To grocers. To retailers. Move- hold- 
State Name. flow. crop. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. over. 
i, Sr ae ED anes eccea wees os oa . -$.55.. . Ds .Fair .. 0 
Bm. Cs. GO, DOOM) occ cccccce o8.. 86.. ‘ . 45 o. oe Fair .. 
oh a. CA, We ID + voc aceans 115..150.. .10. 60. 78. Rapid.. 0 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews)........ 100. .200.. 62. 13..Fair 0 
Calif. (F. J. Edwards)........ 120..100.. ; B7% os aan . Fair 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock).......... 130.. ' 05.. 2.50 .45 $.35.. .66.. .16..Falr 0 
a ee eae 85.. 90. 05.. 3.00 3.00.. .45.. .12..Fair 0 
Conn. (Allen Latham)........ . Oe... : .75 §.00..1.00.. .27..Fair .. 20 
i, os Se SD sc acvcécees , =. * .06. 3.25 .70.. 4.25 .30..Slow 
I RS Ea 100..100 .06. .40. 55 Fair 0 
ih, Oe EE scaceeewe sss 7. «. oe. 7 .50 .65.. Fair 
i i i Cs ocak oe eee -90..125.. .06.. 45 .60.. Fair 0 
i, Si Mh BED s oo ccceceees 110. .100 05% 35 .49.. .. Fair 0 
48S! eee : ws .50.. wa 0 
i, Cet SD civics enseees 75 75. .. 60.. .15..Slow 0 
a Se. Gy MD... ce ccees 80 90. .560.. 3.60.. .60.. .20..Fair 0 
© SF 9 aa 100. .120.. am 47% 3.60.. .660.. .20..Fair 0 
Iowa. (E. G. Brown)......... 20.. 30. 04% «ee Fair 0 
re Oe ee ce ak cele 50.. 60 06% .40 ~« Ae. ..Fair 0 
on, Cok, Oe; GND oc ec cse es 100. .125 aa , 4.75.. ow ence 1 
Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.) ...... 100. .100 .60.. 3.00.. .75 .25..Slow 0 
Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett)........ 100..100.. 45 in re Fair 0 
Mich. (L. 8. Griggs).......... 80 70. a .40 3.560.. .B8.. Slow 0 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend)...... 60.. 60 .O7.. Fair 0 
Minn. Francis Jaeger ......... 80.. 80 .06.. ae es aa - Rapid 0 
ee, Ei, We Pac ewccccess 90..100 06% we Maes — a ..Fair 0 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner)......... 40.. 40 .06.. 2.40.. .50.. 3.00.. .69 .15..Slow 0 
Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton)...... 40.. 50 ‘ oe 0 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers)....... 35 75 50. .75.. .26..Fair 0 
i. ee SP snes eescie's 62% 50. ns 50. .75.. .20..Fair 
i, Be Cis Wis MER cco cceces 40.. 40 : 45. , ao ..Fair 0 
| Se Be eee 60 60 .60.. .15..Fair 0 
N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner)...... 100. .100 i .70. 85.. .25..Fair 0 
mG ee, Oe PED osc cscs 100..100.. .06.. .65 .85.. .20..Fair 0 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) ...... « Miv~ wes fas .% , Fair 0 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore) .......... Bees Bee Beas . O06... 3.86.. S&S... 2... 
Gale. (BR. D. Miatd)......cccees 60 70. 55.. 3.50.. .70.. .20..Fair 0 
Pe CO Oe MED, Sawa ceccen 100..110.. .70 3.75..1.00.. .25..Slow 15 
8 OEE 60.. 60. .60.. 3.00.. .85.. .20..Slow 0 
8. O. (BE. 8. Prevost)........- 25.. 25 .60.. se ae . Slow 0 
8. D. (L. A. Syverud)......... 100 48.. 4.00.. .64 20. .Slow 0 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan)....... 100. .125 . ; ‘ 20..Fair 0 
Tenn. (W. L. Walling)........ 100..110 5. .1.00. Fair 0 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes)......... 50.. 40 .B0. Fair 0 
Texas. (H. B. Parks).......... 100. .100 40. << ee Fair 0 
Vt. (Phillip Crane) ......... 95.. 90. 80.. 4.00..1.00 25..Slow 0 
eS, Sy eee 50.. 80. 50.. 8.00.. .70 18. .Fair 0 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton)...... 50.. 50 42 ~ rae Fair 0 
Ww. Va. (W. CO. Griffith)....... 1235..125. — .60.. 2.40.. .75.. .15..Slow 0 
Wis. (Jas. Gwin) ......... -100..100.. .06.. -- 42% 55. Fair 0 
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COMMERCIAL QUEEN BREEDERS PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS 
A SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED FROM THE ‘‘WOOD ETERNAL.’’ 


Med Slick QUpiaries (p (Po. 
Post Office, Montegut, La. Telegraph Office, Houma, La. 


PACKAGE BEES SHIPPED IN SEASON. 
QUEENS AVAILABLE FROM OUR QUEEN YARDS UNTIL NOV. 1. 


WE SOLICIT THE OPPORTUNITY TO BID FOR YOUR FUTURE REQUIREMENTS. 














I WILL ACCEPT IN ADVANCE SETTLEMENT 


WAX - HONEY 


QUEENS, 50c EACH. DEALERS, 43c. 


Honey Cans, Bee Supplies. Everything you need. Write for 
lowest cash and trade prices. Wax worked into bee comb 
WALTEE T. KELLEY foundation. Free catalog. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., “Factory” Paducah, Ky. 





EXTRA! EXTRA! WEW DOUBLE DUTY 


COMBINATION COMB AND CAPPINGS EXTRACTORS 


NOTE THE NEW SIZES! REAL EXTRACTOR NEWS! 


The new No. 12 takes THREE JUMBO or SIX SHALLOW FRAMES at 
a loading. New No. 14 (illustrated) takes FOUR STANDARD HOFF- 
MAN FRAMES or EIGHT HALF DEPTH FRAMES at one time. No. 10 
takes three Standard frames or six half depth frames. 

Comb faces rigidly supported—almost impossible to break a comb while 
extracting. Fast—100% efficient and also CRANK IS ON THE SIDE 


where it should be for easy turning. 


NO MAKESHIFT TO DRY CAPPINGS—DOUBLE 
DUTY DOES IT QUICKLY AND RIGHT. 


Just loosen two wing nuts and ENTIRE TOP LIFTS OFF to easily pour 
in cappings. Whirling a few minutes drys them. Reel Basket is just as 
quickly lifted out to dump dried cappings and for quick easy cleaning. 
Ball bearing reels, heavily built throughout. 


DOUBLE DUTY feature alone is WORTH HALF THE PRICE and found 


only on these extractors. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON STANDARD TO GIVE YOU 
THE MOST AND BEST FOR YOUR MONEY. 











Frame Capacity. Pockets. Sh. Wt. Price. 
No. 10 — 3 Standard or 6 Half Depth.......... 954 x 16 40 Ibs. $13.25 
No. 12 —3 Jumbo or 6 Shallow...........eee. 12 x16 48 lbs. 14.75 
No. 14— 4 Standard or 8 Half Depth......... 954 x 16 48 lbs. 14.25 


Ask your dealer—Or write us for prompt shipment and complete catalog of Extractors, Tanks, 
Bee Escapes, Uncapping Knives, Smokers, Hive Tools, etc. 


THE STANDARD CHURN COMPANY, Wapakoneta, Ohio 


For 60 years making honest goods and giving fair, square and honest treatment. 
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=_—Supplies You’ll Need= 


ULTRA VIOLET RAY TREATED 
(Patent U. S. 1868042, July 19, 1932.) 
Queen Bees, 85c each; 10 or more, 80c each. 
YOUR BEST BUY TODAY—tThey produce 
gentler bees and are 20-40% more prolific. 
MILL RUN Medium Brood Foundation (95% 
perfect sheets) 8x16%, 8 9-16x16% 
100-lb. lots, 40c Ib. 10-Ib. lots, 42c Ib. 
SECONDS Medium Brood Foundation (every 
sheet will please) 8x16%, 8 9-16x16%. 
100-Ib. lots, 36c Ib. 10-lb. lots, 37c Ib. 


HONEY PAILS AND CANS 
50-5-Ib. pails, $3.15. 100-—5-Ib. pails, $6.30. 
50-10.1b. pails, 4.65. 100-—10-lb. pails, 9.20 
60-lb. cans (bulk) less than 50... .32c each 
60-lb. cans (bulk) more than 50...30c each 
Individual cartons for 1/60-lb. can, 10c ea. 


CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS FOR COMB 
HONEY (3 colors), 4%x4%x1%, 
4%x4%x1%, 4x5x1%. 

100 @ $.85 500 @ $3.95 1000 @ $7.80 
Plain Cellophane Wrappers (no printing). 
100 @ $.50 500 @ $2.50 1000 @ $4.90 
MODERNISTIC JARS (very attractive) 

Quart packed 1 doz. to case with 

OOUUW GOO oc cecscswesions 85c per case 
16-0z., packed 2 doz. to case with 

SCTOW CRAPS .nccccscesecsses 85c per case 
8-oz., packed 2 doz. to case with 

CORO GHG sc cocisvssecaes 67c per case 

Send for our beautiful label catalog. 
We will accept honey and beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. Write us. Ship your comb 

to us for rendering. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Pearl and Walnut Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








with Bee Primer - 


COPY FREE. 





12-Month Subscription $1 00 E 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 


Full 12-month subscription, with BEE PRIMER—22- 
pages, illustrated booklet to help the beginner—BOTH 
FOR $1.00. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture— 
both magazines and Primer, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This 
offer good only in the United States. Addrese— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 














Extractors 


Removable Reversible 
Baskets 


ean be lifted out to disinfect in boiling water, in 
disease control. This is important for your pro 
tection. An ounce of caution is worth a pound 
of cure. 

Not a drop of solder used in basket and reel 
construction. Riveted to last, can’t come apart. 

Have you had experience trying to resolder 
metal parts that have been covered with honey? 
Don’t go through that again. Try a Woodman 
all-riveted extractor. All sizes and capacities 
from bench size to power radials. 


A. G. Woodman Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. 8. A. 
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Honey Containers 


FRICTION TOP PAILS AND CANS— 


In dustproof cartons. Every can tested under water for 
leakage. Equipped with non-pull out bails. 


SEE ar i- 6.4, bidvated a sahhesen ao Keene $3.80 per 100 
II 5: iets oh Sak nasi edk @ bce eencbeiualin’ 3.40 per 50 
PEE ce rveedenetadsaddiebwdedis 4.90 per 50 
5-GALLON CANS— ¢ 


With 244-inch screw caps. High quality cans. Use our cans 
in corrugated cartons. They comply with traffic specifica- 
tions and are cheaper. 
1—60-lb. can in corrugated case........... $0.42 each 
2—60-lb. cans in wood case........... $1.00 per case 


GLASS JARS—SUNBURST STYLE— 


Clear brilliant flint glass. The most attractive jars on the 


market. 

SS SPP Ter TT Te TTT eee eT — ll 
DE tuiitepednenbuvesdekiceboawenss .88 per case 
Dh cithtie-ct cebee eee eehba ie cee eke .60 per case 
12—1-qt. E. Z. Carry (with bail).......... .85 per case 


COMB HONEY WRAPPERS AND CARTONS— 


Dress up your comb honey in these attractive packages. 


a BO errr rte $3.95 per 500 
ee SD -ccvevicnuadwonceeeeneus 4.05 per 500 
Se 2.50 per 500 
Window Cartons ........$5.50 per 500; $10.00 per M. 
Corrugated Shipping Cases............ $1.25 per 5 


LILY TULIP NESTRITES (Paper Cups)— 


Economical packages—worth the money. 


Wo-Ib. SIZE 2.2... cece cece cece eee eeee $12.80 per M. 
i Cn cccscangebes ceebeesnbeseeae 13.00 per M. 
ED 06aneod sdaceeiethéwesessenes 17.40 per M. 


Discounts—On orders for $50.00 or more, 5% discount; 
$100.00 or more, 10% discount. All prices f. o. b. Hamil- 
ton, Ill, or Keokuk, Iowa. 


HONEY LABELS— 


Neat and attractive. Sizes and styles to suit every need. 
Send for complete catalog. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Reaching City Markets 


WALTER H, HULL 











Section of the Farmers’ Market in Washington, D. C. Active business in this type of market is 
generally confined to two or three days a week. 


To Succeed One Must Dis- 
cover and Apply Principles 
That Govern Success 


Four years ago a shift in circumstances 
made it necessary for me to fall back on 
bees and honey for a living. I had kept 
bees for many years (though not continu- 
ously) and was confident that I could se- 
cure a crop of honey if there was any to 
be had. “But,” I asked myself, “can I sell 
it?” I did not know. The sales problem 
remained, for the time being, an un- 
known factor. 

It was this factor that led me first to 
consider renting bees to orchardists. I 
had an idea that it might interfere with 
the honey crop, for our local flow was 
short, and came early. But prices for or- 
chard bees were somewhat higher then 
than they have been since, and I figured 
that whatever I got for this work would 


be in cash, not dependent upon the un- 
certain marketing factor, and that it 
would therefore pay to go after it even 
if no honey crop were secured. 

To make a long story short, I found, 
after the first year, that not only could 
I be reasonably sure of turning my crop 
into cash but that I could generally make 
fair wages while doing it. This would 
mean little but for the fact, that to many 
another beekeeper, marketing is still the 
troublesome factor in his problem. 

The honey trade is confined in the main 
to a very definite type of storekeeper in 
this section of the country. A few grocers 
have built up a trade in honey, but by far 
the greater number of these stores carry 
only a small stock—perhaps only a half 
dozen small jars which they have in- 
cluded in some order to their wholesale 
house, and which frequently set on their 
shelves for months, perhaps for years, be- 
fore being sold. These grocers know little 
about honey, and care less, which is nat- 
ural. In going after the grocery trade, 
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scout first for those stores which have a 
trade in honey, next for those that show 
an active interest, which may not mean 
much in sales but is worth encouraging. 


Two Types of Stores 


We have two types of stores that fea- 
ture honey. One is a peculiar kind of out- 


ing, of course, to produce the stuff they 
handle, but handling as far as possible 
stuff that is produced nearby. They pro- 
vide a good outlet for honey. It pays to 
go after them with the first honey you 
take off the hives, and to keep after them 

as long as you have any left. 
But the bulk of the honey sold in Wash- 
ington is sold by dealers in 











the large public markets, of 
which there are four under 
city management (not count- 
ing one small outdoor market 
devoted wholly to the whole- 
sale trade), and two or three 
under private management. 
Stalls inside these markets 
are rented to dealers in va- 
rious lines, among which are 
several in each market that 
specialize in dairy products, 





J. S. Strole (facing front) of Sperryville, Va., in the Farmers’ 
Market at Washington. Mr. Strole finds that it pays him well to 
‘*stand’’ in this market with honey and fruit two days (Friday 


and Saturday) each week. 


door market, handling fruit, vegetables, 
eggs, poultry in some cases, and honey, 
though there are numerous exceptions to 
this. Local produce is favored, and some 
of them sell 200 pounds or more of honey 
a week except in mid-winter, when it is 
too cold to set produce out. They are lo- 
cated on the outskirts of the city along 
main boulevards and a considerable part 
of their trade comes from people driving 
to or from the city. They are a sort of 


grown-up” roadside stand, not pretend- 


and which nearly always fea- 
ture honey. These dealers do 
not specially favor local pro- 
duce. They buy wherever 
they can find what they want, 
and generally they prefer a 
year-round supply, but if what you have 
compares fairly well with what they can 
buy elsewhere after yours is gone, they 
are glad to consider whatever you have 
to offer. 

There is one exception to this ruls in 
the case of a definite local product of out- 
standing quality. For example, in our 
case, it is poplar honey. It is dark and 
strong flavored, but there is a regular de- 
mand for it, though not as large as for 
mild light honey, in these markets. 
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A roadside market, city cousin of the country roadside stand. It features farm produce, including 
honey. Newcomer into the marketing field, it is generally friendly to the producer. 
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In going after this trade you must com- 
pete wtih the big packers and producers 
in other parts of the country. The prod- 
uct must be first-class, and prices may 
rule somewhat lower than in other mar- 
kets, but on the other hand these dealers 
often buy in much larger quantities. 


Saturday a Big Day 


Outside these city markets there are 
stands for farmers, who, of course, often 
sell honey along with their other produce. 
They are allowed to buy produce from 
their neighbors—or any local producer— 
and often you can make arrangements 
with them to handle honey. This market 
is open only two or three days a week but 
quite a lot of honey can be sold through 
it. Saturday is the big day in all these 
markets. It pays to go after this public 
market farm trade. 

There is one other point that should be 
mentioned. In selling to any store or mar- 
ket that features honey you will probably 
see great stacks of honey set out on dis- 


play. Well, just don’t assume that be- 
sause a lot of honey is in sight no more 
is wanted. A store carrying a display of 
that kind is pretty sure to be selling a 
lot of honey. The display is a regular fea- 
ture. Besides attracting attention, it is a 
sort of guarantee of something or other 
to the customer. Anyway, it is a fact that 
customers buy more freely from a big 
stock than from a small one. The display 
must be maintained at all times. It has 
nothing to do with the supply below 
shelves, which may be so near exhausted 
that it will take a hundred or two hun- 
dred pounds of your honey to replenish it. 
The conditions here described may vary 
somewhat in detail in other localities, but 
the underlying principles will, I think, 
apply equally to other cities. The thing to 
remember is that there are definite types 
of markets, some more favorable to your 
product than others, and that you sue- 
ceed best by putting yourself in line with 
the prevailing trend in your locality. 
Vienna, Virginia. 





A. F. B. Resistancy 


CHAS. MRAZ 


Some Colonies Appear to be 


Able to Resist A. F. B. 


The article, “Do Bees Recover from 
A. F. B.?” by R. G. Richmond, which ap- 
peared in June, 1935, Gleanings, was 
read with much interest, especially since 
I have conducted some experiments along 
the line of A. F. B. resistancy. While my 
experiments did not cover quite as long 
a period as did Mr. Richmond’s, they in- 
volved the use of a larger number of colo- 
nies under more natural conditions. 

In the late summer of 1931, a yard of 
30 colonies was moved to a new location. 
Unknown to me at the time, a yard badly 
infected with A. F. B. was located about 
one mile away from this new location. 
Most of the bees in this diseased yard 
had died, leaving a large quantity of 
honey exposed to robbers. I do not know 
how much of this diseased honey my bees 
robbed, but judging from the amount of 
heney they stored, it must have been con- 
siderable. 





Darker Bees Appear More Resistant 

My yard of bees at that time consisted 
of dark “native” Italian hybrids and two 
colonies of goldens. During the spring of 
1932, all colonies except three, came down 
with A. F. B. Of these three, two were 
strong and one rather weak. In the “na- 
tive” stock, the disease affected the brood 
lightly and spread very slowly, if at all. 
In the two golden colonies the conditions 
were entirely different. The disease pro 
gressed very rapidly, killing practically 
all the sealed larvae in a short time, leav- 
ing the colonies in a hopeless condition. 
These two colonies of goldens were 
promptly burned up. 

That spring, six Caucasian queens, 
raised from recently imported stock, were 
secured from a southern breeder and in 
troduced into diseased colonies. Two of 
these Caucasians cleaned up all signs of 
the disease in a short time. The others 
cleaned it up eventually, though in two 
of them the disease would occasionally re- 
appear. Two Italian queens raised from 
an imported mother were secured from a 
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northern breeder and introduced into two 
diseased colonies. These also cleaned up 
the disease. 

In June, larvae from two of the best 
Caucasians, were grafted into all of the 
remaining diseased colonies. As a matter 
of curiosity, in several colonies, the “glu- 
ey” remains of diseased larvae were plac- 
ed into the cell cups with royal jelly at 
the time of grafting. This did not in any 
way seem to interfere with the hatching 
of queens, perhaps because bees usually 
clean out all priming material placed in 
cell cups. All queens raised in these dis- 
eased colonies cleaned up the A. F. B. by 
the end of the summer. 

Bees Clean Out Scales 

Mr. Richmond says in his article the 
removal of a dried-down scale was not ob- 
served by him. At this time, I watched 
the bees many times clean out these 
scales. They did not tear the comb, but 
chewed away the larvae itself, starting at 
the front end of the scale and chewing it 
away clean as they worked toward the 
back of the cell. After the bees had fin- 
ished cleaning out the diseased larvae, it 
was impossible to see any sign of scale 
whatever, the cells shone with a polish 
such as is found in any normal comb. 

At the end of the summer the weak 
colony of the three colonies that had not 
contracted the disease in spring, came 
down with a sudden and bad case of A. F. 
B. This colony was wintered over. The 
next spring, 1933, all colonies were clean 
with the exception of the diseased col- 
ony wintered over. A Caucasian hybrid 
queen was introduced into this colony, 
and while some larvae did hatch, they 
could not clean up the disease. A badly 
diseased comb from this colony was then 
placed into a clean colony whose queen 
cleaned up the disease the previous 
spring. They made a bold attempt to 
clean out the scales but eventually the 
disease spread into all the combs. Both 
these colonies were finally burned up in 
1934, The other two colonies that did not 
catch the disease in 1932 have never shown 
any signs of it. All other colonies that 
cleaned up the disease in 1932 have re- 
mained clean throughout 1933, 1934, and 
up to May 28, 1935, when they were last 
examined. The original combs are still in 
these hives. 

This experiment has been described 
very briefly, and, like the experiment of 
Mr. Richmond’s, it may be interesting, 
but is far from being conclusive. It just 


adds another bit of evidence to the case 
of A. F. B. resistancy. As a result of con- 
siderable experience with A. F. B. in the 
past ten years, the following conclusions 
seem so far to be evident: 

Conclusions 

1. There are no bees immune to A. F. B, 
The various strains and races of bees can 
be classed as non-resistant, strongly re- 
sistant, or any of the infinite degrees of 
resistancy between these two extremes. 

2. Inbreeding for such characteristics 
as color, gentleness, ete., decrease the 
bees’ resistance to disease greatly. This 
is one reason perhaps why goldens that 
have been inbred for color are so suscep- 
tible to American foulbrood. 

3. Hybrids seem to be more resistant 
than pure races, especially hybrids of 
normally resistant strains. 

4. Queens from imported stock seem to 
be more resistart than native stock, a rea- 
son, perhaps, why A. F. B. is not much 
of a problem in Europe. 

5. It is sometimes possible for resistant 
bees to clean up A. F. B. in its very early 
stages, but impossible for them to do so 
after a certain stage of the disease has 
been reached. In most cases the best 
“eure” for A. F. B. is to burn all combs 
that have once become diseased because 
of the uncertainty of the critical point at 
which recovery is impossible. 

6. Honey robbed from diseased colonies 
under natural conditions usually do not 
contain sufficient concentration of spores 
to cause disease with resistant strains of 
bees. If this is true, then by resistancy we 
can prevent the spread of A. F. B. by hav- 
ing resistant bees before the disease 
makes its appearance, or to prevent its 
spread in a locality where there is A. F. B. 
Then, as with the case of European foul- 
brood, the disease would just naturally 
die out for lack of “fuel” to feed on. 

Let us hope more evidence will come 
to light along this line to guide us toward 
a permanent solution to this problem. 

Middlebury, Vt. 

[It may be possible that some strains 
of bees do actually show a high degree 
of resistance to A. F. B. Let’s not confuse 
resistancy with immunity and while fur- 
ther work along this line is being done, 
may we not place undue confidence in bees 
supposed to be resistant to A. F. B., but 
rather may we keep up the fight against 
disease. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
success in combating the beekeepers’ 
worst enemy, A. F. B.—Editor.] 
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Take Your Honey to the Fair 


NATT N. DODGE 








Beekeepers Can 
Make Fairs Excel- 
lent Honey Adver- 


tising Mediums 


fhe Honey and Grange Building at the Western Washington 
Fair. It is flanked on one side by the Horticultural Building and 
on the other by that containing the Maritime and Natural Re- 


sources Departments. 


It would be disputable to say that agri- 
cultural fairs offer the most effective 
means of advertising honey. But it is only 
right to give the fairs credit for offering 
to beekeepers a very valuable service. 

No fair can bring honey to the atten- 
tion of large crowds of potential honey 
users unless beekeepers enter and exhibit 
their honey. Nor can full publicity value 
be obtained without a maximum effort on 
the part of all beekeepers in.the vicinity 
to develop an attractive and effective ex- 
hibit that does more than just display 
honey. In brief, the writer feels that fairs 
are very valuable as a honey advertising 
medium, but that beekeepers are failing 
te take anything like full advantage of 
the opportunity which they offer. He is 
prepared to prove the statement. 

Three Excuses for Not Exhibiting 

There are three main reasons, or ex- 
cuses, that beekeepers offer in explaining 
why they do not display their honey at 
fairs. The first: that the expense in time, 
trouble, and cash outlay exceeds the 
greatest possible return. The second: that 
the judging is not fair, that some bee- 
keeper has the judge bribed, or that the 
judge isn’t qualified or is otherwise un- 
suitable. Lastly: that there is nothing to 
be gained from putting up an exhibit, so 
why make the effort? 

The first is perfectly true if the bee- 
keeper expects to get a return in the form 
of premiums alone. The second may be 
true in some rare cases. If so, it is partly 


the beekeepers’ fault. The superintendent 
of the Bee and Honey Department (or 
whatever official has the job of finding a 
judge) has more at stake in the selection 
of a competent and fair-minded judge 
than have any of the exhibitors. He usu- 
ally requests the beekeepers’ assistance 
and opinions, but rarely gets them—until 
after the judging. Finally, the exhibitor 
gets as much or more return in publicity 
value for the money expended through 
fair exhibits than from almost any other 
form of honey advertising. 
Exhibitors Should be Present 

Undoubtedly the person in charge of a 
honey display at a fair realizes more ful- 
ly the advertising value of the exhibit 
than do the exhibitors. He is looking at it 
from a general rather than from a person- 
al standpoint. Also he knows that the pub- 
lic is interested because of the bombard- 
ment of questions he receives. He knows 
that a person sufficiently interested to ask 
questions is in the most receptive frame 
of mind to absorb information. But there 
is another individual who is swamped 
with questions, and that is the judge. 
During the last few times that I have 
judged honey, someone has been detailed 
to divert and reply to questions fired at 
me. If the judge answered all of the ques- 
tion aimed at him, he would never com- 
plete the judging. 

It is impossible for me to understand 
why so few beekeepers are present at 
their exhibits to answer questions and 
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contact possible customers. Time after 
time I have had persons remark “That is 
wonderful looking honey, it just makes 
my mouth water. Can I buy some of it 
here?” How pleasant it is to be able to 
reply, “No, ma’am, but there stands a 
beekeeper; he’ll be glad to tell you how 
to obtain all you want.” Yet when I look 
around, there usually isn’t a beekeeper in 
sight. 
Judging Should Be Fair 

In an effort to insure unprejudiced 
judging, the management of some fairs 
does not permit 
the exhibitor to 
place his label on 
packages, 
show his 
name, trade- 
mark or other 
identifying fea- 
ture in connec- 
tion with his dis- 
play. Personally, 
I feel that this is 
a mistake. If a 
judge is well ac 





any 
nor to 


quainted with 
the exhibitors he 
will soon identi- 
fy each display 


by little personal 
characterist ics 
that are unmis- 
takable. 

If unaecquaint- 
ed with the ex- 
hibitors, he 
should have no 
reason for par- 
tiality. The score 
eard system of 
judging is as 
practical and ef- 
fective a_ safe- 
guard against 
prejudice or par- 
tiality as | The judge has no 
idea how the placings are running un- 
til the totaled. I am fre- 
quently surprised to find that an exhibit- 
or whose product, on first and casual in- 
spection, appeared the best on display has 
taken second, third, or even fourth posi- 
tion when the final additions were made. 
In 1934, at the Western Washington Fair 
at Puyallup, out of a grand total of 1400 
points the leading exhibitors were only 
1% points apart. Any judge who could 
play a favorite that close is wasting his 














Mrs. A. Green, Superinten- 

dent of the Bee and Honey 

Department of the West- 

ern Washington Fair. She 

is doing much to promote 

the growth of the Depart- 
ment. 


know. 


scores are 


time judging honey. He should be either 
in politics or on Wall Street. 
Exhibitors Not Enemies 

The saddest mistake, I believe, that is 
made by exhibitors is to look upon one 
another as enemies rather than as col- 
leagues. Although there should be a spirit 
of competitive rivalry, all are working for 
the common cause of impressing the pub- 
lie with the deliciousness and healthful- 
ness of honey as a food. Were this not 
true, it would be far better to hold the 
competition behind closed doors. Agricul- 
tural fairs are primarily displays, not bat- 
tles. The premiums are merely induce- 
ments as an aid to encouraging the ex- 
hibitor to take pains in selecting and dis- 
playing his product, and to help him to 
defray the expenses incident to its prepa- 
ration. The entire display including the 
entries of all exhibitors should present 
as attractive and appealing an appear- 
ance as possible in an effort to impress 
the public most favorably. Thousands of 
pieces of honey literature might be plac- 
the hands of interested observers 
if it were available at honey displays. But 
will the exhibitors chip in to provide such 
literature and see to its intelligent dis- 
tribution? They will not. Some beekeep- 
ers with a retail trade might get a little 
greater share of the publicity value. All 
too frequently exhibitors minutely ex- 
amine the other displays in the hope of 
finding a technicality whereby some “op- 
ponent” may be disqualified. 

Viewpoints of Judges Differ 

Judges, of course, differ widely in their 
viewpoints and in their methods. I have 
criticised for not giving the full 
100 points in any class to the top scorer. 
Personally, I prefer to have in mind an 
ideal to be used as a standard. Nothing, 
of course, can reach this ideal, conse- 
quently nothing deserves the full 100 
points. However, the relative standing of 
the various entries in the class is in no 
manner influenced; I merely begin with 
u top of 85 or 90 instead of 100. This meth- 
od has a distinet and practical value in 
that it is helpful in ironing out ties which 
frequently occur, when the score-card 
method of judging is used. 

Having been associated for a number of 
years with the packing and marketing of 
honey, and having been especially inter- 
ested in the effort to increase honey con- 
sumption through public education, I am 
inclined to view with favor a fair ex- 
hibit which combines sight appeal with 


ed in 


been 
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instructional features. For instance, one 
beekeeper displayed a glass case contain- 
ing eight sections. These formed a com- 
plete series beginning with a section con- 
taining a three-fourths starter of thin su- 
per foundation and ending with a com- 
pletely sealed and finished comb of honey. 
A display of that kind properly placed to 
attract attention and a beekeeper near to 
offer explanations to those who desire 
them will accomplish more to overcome 
the bug-a-boo of “manufactured” comb 
honey than a hundred dollars’ worth of 
literature on the subject. 
Questions Should be Answered 

One question asked a dozen times an 
hour at the fair is, “Why is some of that 
honey dark in color and some very light?’ 
or, “Is that elear stuff in those bottles 
really honey?” or, “What kind of honey 
is that? I thought all honey was yellow.” 
Another common question from the inter- 
ested person watching the bees moving 
about over the comb in the display cases 
is “Are those bees really making honey?” 
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Usually these questions go unanswered, or 
the reply is so short as to leave the ques- 
tioner unsatisfied or with the wrong idea. 
A few placards neatly lettered and con- 
spicuously placed would answer these in- 
quiries before they were asked, and 
would inform many persons to whom the 
thought did not oecur in the form of a 
question. A table with the sign “Informa- 
tion,’ where the beekeeper-exhibitors 
might take turns at answering questions 
and distributing literature would be of 
inestimable value as a means of public 
edueation. Other placards pointing out 
health and food values of honey, together 
with tips as to a few choice but unusual 
uses and some facts about economical pur- 
chasing and the easier ways of serving 
honey, would accomplish wonders. The 
presence of the honey display attracts at 
tention and serves to awaken an interest 
that makes the assimilation and retention 
of facets much more complete. 

As a honey judge who has the privilege 
of placing 200 of a possible 2000 points 
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An outstanding display. The honey is massed in such a manner as to attract attention, particularly 
with light behind the jars. The display is built in the form of the well known skep, trade mark of 
the profession. But the master stroke is the huge enlarged photo to the right which is a replica of 
the beekeeper’s wayside stand. No one seeing this display could pass this stand without a memory 
of the tempting appeal of the display as a recurring longing for a taste of the sweet. This display is 
an excellent example of the advertising value of a Fair; advertising honey and advertising the ex 
hibitor, At the display the beekeeper’s wife (see her in the photo) pleasantly answered questions 
about bees and honey. The acquaintanceships formed here brought many people to the honey stand. 
It is much easier to stop at a stand where you know the attendant than where you will meet a 
Stranger. The psychology and salesmanship demonstrated by this display explains why this bee- 
keeper is one of the few that has weathered the last few years with comparative comfort. (Photo 
by H. A. Kirwin.) 
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for the winner of the coveted sweepstakes 
trophy (under the scorecard system), I 
gladly offer the tip that the man who com- 
bines an attractive display, high quality 
product neatly arranged, with an educa- 
tional set-up destined to tell the observer 
why he should increase the quantity of 
honey in his menu, will stand a good 
chance of getting the giant’s share of the 
200 points at my disposal. Other judges 
selected from other fields may not place 
such a high value on educational features. 
Agricultural colleges teach their students 
to base their judgment on show value. 
And so, Mr. Exhibitor, mark down as one 
of the fundamentals of successful exhibit- 
ing in a competitive display: Know your 
judge, and eater to his interests, or pecu- 
liarities, if you care to think of them as 
such. 


Different Reactions to Honey Displays 


Point-of-view is an important factor 
influencing the reaction to a honey dis- 
play. As a judge, my impression is consid- 
erably different from that received by the 
exhibitors, who, in turn, get an entirely 
different slant than does the public. I of- 
fer here the judge’s viewpoint in the hope 
that it may aid the exhibitor to size up 
the situation, thereby increasing his 
chance of receiving returns both in the 
form of advertising and premiums. Par- 
ticularly the exhibitor who, either be- 
eause of a low quality product, or be- 
cause he doesn’t have the variety to en- 
able him to make an entry in every class, 
must rely upon the advertising value of 


his display to offset the cost of exhibit- 
ing, should lean strongly toward the edu- 
cational type of display. 

At the beginning of this article, I made 
a statement that I was prepared to prove 
that the agricultural fair was one of the 
best advertising mediums for honey, and 
that the beekeepers were not making the 
most of the opportunity. Since issuing my- 
self that somewhat rash challenge, I have 
received a letter from one of last season’s 
exhibitors at the Western Washington 
Fair. He concludes: 

“IT have some ground glass to put in 
your salt-shaker for judging me down to 
third, but I guess at least three others 
have worse than that in store for you. 
Certainly I obtained great value from the 
display, as half the people stopping at 
the stand say, ‘We saw your display at the 
fair, and we want honey.’ ” 

Which, I guess, helps to prove the first 
part of my statement, even though it 
weakens my stand on the last; one ex- 
hibitor, at least, making the most of the 
opportunity. 

To my mind, the beekeepers who have 
been exhibiting at the Western Washing- 
ton Fair, win or lose year after year, are 
the ones who are keeping the honey indus- 
try alive in the Puget Sound region. I 
take off my hat to them all! And I sincere- 
ly wish that it were in my power to give 
each of them the sweepstakes prize. Tnere 
is not one of them that does not deserve it 
for his loyalty, and his persistence, and 
the good that he is doing for the cause. 

Seattle, Washington. 





Queen-Rearing in South Africa 


G. P. BEYLEVELD 


The Basic Principles of This 
System Are the Same as 
Those of America 


The enthusiasm, which my _ special 
queen-rearing hive (as described in the 
August, 1934, issue of Gleanings) has 
evoked here and even in the States (judg- 
ing by the numerous letters I received on 
the subject) has prompted me to write 
this article in which I shall endeavor to 


set forth briefly my whole system of 
queen-rearing. 

It is not my intention to attempt to en- 
lighten our American beekeeping cousins 
(do not take offense—we are not all black 
over here) on the subject of queen-rear- 
ing, since that would be like “carrying 
coal to Newcastle,” but purely, as a mat- 
ter of general interest, to give readers an 
insight into the methods employed over 
here in the various phases of raising 
queen bees. 

Since most of the beekeeping practices 
of this country are based upon American 
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methods, the basic principles of our 
queen-rearing system are the same as 
those of American systems. My greatest 
objection, however, to the various phases 
of queen-rearing, as outlined in popular 
text-books on the subject, is that there 
are usually too many manipulations and 
too much detail. In these days when time 
means money, everything has got to be 
done as quickly and economically as pos- 
sible. Hence it is that I have deemed it 
necessary to modify to a considerable ex- 
tent many of the orthodox manipulations 
in queen-rearing. 

The key note of all my operations is 
simplicity, efficacy, and economy in labor, 


is the big nervous queens that usually 
Lave the biggest brood-nests, and whose 
colonies invariably produce the largest 
crops. 

Naturally due consideration should be 
given to the temperament and color of 
the progeny, as there is bound to be ap- 
preciable variation as regards these char- 
acteristics, amongst the progeny of the 
respective breeders one has in mind. 

I consider it inadvisable to keep a pros- 
pective breeder for more than one sea- 
son at the head of a big colony in order 
to test for productivity, since the younger 
the queen is, the better her vitality. One 
season’s results ought to give one a pretty 




















The apiary house has a concrete base with a furrow which is kept filled with water to keep out 
ants. To thd right of the picture are shown some of the nuclei. 


and that I have succeeded in combining 
these to a remarkable degree, is shown 
by the satisfactory results I invariably 
obtain. 
The Breeding Queen 

The primary requisite for good queen- 
rearing, I consider, is the selection of a 
choice queen for breeding purposes. The 
queen should be prolific and in a high 
state of vitality. This can easily be judged 
by the amount of brood the colony has 
in relation to other colonies, and also 
largely from the appearance of the queen 
herself. I always prefer those big hand- 
some-looking queens that move about ac- 
tively over the combs, when the hive is 
examined, to those that move about slug- 
gishly and always have a group of ad- 
miring bees around them. Although it 
might have a lot to do with the tempera- 
ment of the queen herself, I find that it 


aceurate idea of the 
queen. 

Having selected the breeding queen, I 
transfer her to a six-frame nucleus, using 
brood and bees frem her own colony to 
make up the nucleus, so that there is no 
curtailment in her egg-laying. Two well- 
filled combs of honey and pollen are put 
on the outside, next to each a frame of 
sealed brood and in the center one frame 
containing young brood and another frame 
with an old dark comb. This arrangement 
gives a wide divergence in the age of the 
brood in the different combs, and once one 
has become used to the sequence of the 
emergence of the brood in the various 
combs, one can easily tell beforehand 
which comb will contain young larvae of 
a suitable age for grafting. Allowing the 
queen only four frames for brood-rearing, 
euts her egg-laying down just the right 


qualities of the 
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amount to insure that there would be no 
undue drain on her vitality, and yet gives 
her ample room to keep her egg-laying 
mechanism functioning properly. With 
this arrangement one has a consistent sup- 
ply of larvae suitable for grafting 
throughout the season. 

This nucleus is fed slowly with a 
Boardman feeder, let in through a slot cut 
in the rear of the hive, all the time, 
whether there is a honey flow on or not. 
This insures lavishly fed larvae that can 
easily be lifted out of the cells, thus mak- 
ing grafting a pleasure instead of a drud- 
gery. 

The containing the breeding 
queen is placed as near as practicable to 


hive 


the entrance of the grafting room, so that 
the frame containing larvae for grafting, 
can be carried into the room with as little 
delay as possible, thus avoiding undue ex- 
posure of the brood. 
Cell Building Colonies 

The next in line of importance is the 
cell-building colonies. My cell-building 
in the special queen- 
rearing hive, which was described fully 
in the August, 1934, issue of Gleanings. It 
is here where I I have made a 
great advance, since I use only one colony 
and yet get cells started under the queen- 
less impulse and finished under a superse- 
dure impulse. It is generally conceded that 
this is the most ideal combination to get 
queen cells built since it insures not only 
quantity but quality as well. This special 


colony is housed 


consider 


hive has many other features to commend 
itself and every queen-breeder should give 
it a fair trial. Onee one has become used 
to the simplicity of its operation, one will 
never revert to the old laborious way of 
having separate sell-starting and cell-fin- 
ishing colonies. 
Preparing the Cell Cups 

Various methods have been described of 
making artificial cell cups, but I think I 
have a manner that is hard to beat for 
simplicity. As I do not require vast quan- 
tities of cells, I need not resort to dip- 
ping, but prefer to mold the cells since a 
much more perfect cell-cup can be pro- 
cured in this way. All cells I use are 
molded over an oak stick of the right 
size and shape. The wax I use for making 
the cell cups is obtained from extra thin 
super comb foundation. The sheet of foun- 
dation is cut into pieces, approximately 
14%4”x1". These pieces are first rolled into 
little balls. <A ball is then taken and 
placed on the tip of the molding stick, 


which has previously been dipped into wa- 
ter. It is then pressed down so as to flatten 
it out a bit, and with the index finger the 
overlapping wax is smoothed down over 
the stick, so that it attains a very deli- 
cate thickness about %” down from the 
base. A sharp pen-knife is then run gen- 
tly all around the stick, cutting off the 
surplus wax and leaving a thin even edge 








Interior of grafting room showing grafting desk 
and lighting and heating arrangement. 


all around the top of the cell-cup. The 
cell-eup is then removed with a twisting 
movement. 

These cell cups are suspended on the 
cell bars by means of small pellets of 
propolis, which have previously been ex- 
posed to the sun so as to soften them. I 
find propolis superior to wax-sockets or 
wooden cell cups since it is always easily 
procurable, sticks the cell eups firmly, and 
later allows for the finished cells to be de- 
tached easily without any jarring. The 
cell-cups are placed ten on a bar about 
one inch apart. If they are placed any 
closer together, there is a greater tenden- 
ey for the bees to build brace comb from 
one cell to the other. The cell-bars just 
fit nicely in the inside of the frame and 
are held in place by two nails driven 
through the side bars into the ends of the 
cell bars. This allows the bars to be re- 
volved and at the same time there is no 
danger of the bars falling out. 

The Grafting Room 

3efore going to the actual process of 
grafting, I wish to say a few words about 
the grafting room. For the commercial 
queen breeder a grafting room is abso- 
lutely indispensible, since it allows graft- 
ing operations to be carried out according 
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to a definite schedule, even if the weather 
may at times be unfavorable. The graft- 
ing room is about 6’x12’, built on to the 
honey house. An electric heater easily 
heats up the room to the correct tempera- 
ture for grafting, but when it is excep- 
tionally chilly, I use a hot-plate in addi- 
tion. The grafting is done on a desk of 
convenient height (I use one made from 
packed rims for Buckeye hives with an 
inner cover on top.) The light from a 250- 
watt lamp is utilized for lighting up the 
cells in order to facilitate the removal of 
the larvae. The bulb is placed in a wall 
socket just high enough from the floor to 
come level with the operator’s eyes. 
When grafting, the back of the opera- 
tor’s head is turned towards the light and 
the comb held conveniently in front of 
the face so that the light shines fully 
into the cells. One can then follow every 
movement of the grafting needle, so that 
there is no danger of injuring the larvae 
accidentally, once one has become profi- 
cient in the art of lifting them out. 
Grafting 

Each cell cup is supplied with a small 
globule of royal jelly placed in the center 
of the cell. Since the bees clean out all 
the jelly put in by the beekeeper in a very 
short time after the cells are given them 
and furnish them with fresh pap, there is 
no need in supplying cells liberally with 
royal jelly initially. As a matter of fact, 
a tiny drop of honey will do just as well, 
although I prefer to use royal jelly. 





The grafting room is heated up to a 


ure of about 85-90° F., and the 





floor sprinkled with water in order to get 


tl tmosphere humid. After the cells 
have been primed, a damp handkerchief is 
placed over them and the comb with lar 
\ for grafting quickly fetched into the 
grafting room. Every cell is then sup 
pile with a 1 of the right size. There 
has been a lot of controversy over the 
question of the most suitable age of lar 
vae to be used for grafting, but I think 
utterly impracticable to advocate the 
use of larv of a certain definite age 
er three days). Every queen breeder 
arns from experience what size larvae 
t use f hest results. And as for tl 
t ry t t eertain conditions 
g., 1 ting result in non-ac 
‘ s hig anil since I 
get per 





moulting stage when removed from the 
cell. 
Getting the Cells Started 

After the cell cups have been grafted, 
they are placed in the cell-starting por- 
tion of my queen-rearing colony. By 
pulling out the slide after twenty-four 
hours, the queenless condition under 
which the cells were started is converted 
into a supersedure condition and the bees 
carry on the work under the supersedure 
impulse, 

Getting the Cells Finished 

I am sure most queen breeders will 
agree with me that the greatest snag in 
queen rearing is to get the cells com 
pleted properly. In this respect I think 
the question of judicious feeding is of 
paramount importance. Some queen breed 
ers are all too prone to sin in this respect 
and feed their colonies too liberally, evi 
dently believing that feeding will put 
everything right. This is the greatest mis 
take one can make, since excessive feed 
ing more often than not results in long 
drawn-out queen cells. This is especially 
the ease during rainy spells, and I attrib- 
ute it to excessive humidity, resulting in 
a dilution of the royal jelly and conse 
quent collapsing of the bed of royal jelly. 
The result is that the larva floats down 
and the bees in their endeavor to rectify 
matters simply prolong the cells. Al 
though the queens might not suffer to 
any appreciable extent, yet they are 
sometimes cramped for space and are 
bound to be inferior. In any case such 
cells are, at least, an eyesore to any queen 
breeder. 

Another result of excessive feeding 
and especially when there is a flow on) 
is that the bees will build brace comb 
from one cell to the other and in some 
cases right over the cells, with the re 
sult that the development of the nymph 
is retarded or in some cases the nymph 
may even be suffocated. 

After much experimenting I have de 
vised a definite system of feeding ag fol 
lows: When there is a good honey flow on 
1 do not feed at all; only sprinkle the 
bees with sugar syrup when giving @ 
batch of cells. When very little or no nee 


+ 


ar is coming in, I feed liberally for two 
ays before the cells are given, thereafter 
vive only a pint every second day. (The 
4vrup I use is made from one part of 
sugar to one part of water.) Since I use 
the same colony for starting and finish 


ing the cells, I do not increase the rate 








of feeding when giving a new batch, of 
cells, but just sprinkle the bees liberally 
with sugar syrup prior to giving the cells. 
Should there be any damp rainy spells, I 
give a much thicker syrup (two parts of 
sugar to one part of water) at the rate of 
half a pint every evening. 

With this rate of feeding I invariably 
obtain beautiful, sturdy-looking queen 
cells, with well-defined pits—the type of 
queen cell that, I daresay, delights the 
heart of every queen breeder. 

Incidentally with this rate of feeding, 
the special glass gauge recommended for 
my queen-rearing hive becomes redun- 
dant, since the bees usually take up all 
the feed before the next is given. This 
appreciably favilitates the construction 
of the hive in question. 

There are, however, times when bees 
will for no apparent reason persist in 
tearing queen-cells after they have been 
sealed to the intense annoyance of the 
beekeeper. I experience the most trouble 
in this respect during the hot summer 
months just after the main honey flow, 
although I do not attribute it solely to 
the weather, since I often get a beauti- 
ful completed batch in between a series 
of failures. I have tried practically every- 
thing to remedy this trouble, but nothing 
seems to be of any avail, and I am afraid 
that it is one of the evils that will per- 
force have to be tolerated. 

Mating Hives 

The next step is naturally the disposal 
of the ripe queen cells. The mating hives 
are standard ten-frame hives divided by 
two close-fitting division boards (sliding 
between two grooves formed by two thin 
pieces of wood on each side of the hive) 
into three compartments of the same 
width. Pieces of canvas are used as inner 
covers. They are nailed on the division- 
boards so that each compartment can be 
examined without disturbing the other. 
Each compartment is capable of holding 
three frames, but I use only two in each 
since it facilitates matters a lot when 
looking for virgins, and also eliminates 
the risk of squashing queens when remov- 
ing or inserting frames. The only disad- 
vantage is that bees will build comb in the 
open space during a heavy honey flow, but 
these bits of comb can always be easily 
cut out. The nuclei are formed of one frame 
of emerging brood with adhering bees and 
one comb well filled with honey, and, if 
possible, pollen. As many bees as the nu- 
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cleus can hold are then dumped into it 
from the same colony whence the brood 
was taken. I find one can never be afraid 
to use too many bees, since fully 50 per 
cent will usually return to the parent 
hive. It is advisable to form nuclei as late 
in the afternoon as possible so that the 
majority of the bees will stay for the 
night, thus giving the brood a chance to 
emerge, and thus minimizing the risk 
of the nucleus getting so depleted that 
the brood may be chilled. Nuclei are given 
very small openings until they are well 
established. It is often advised to close 
up the entrances altogether for a day or 
two after the nuclei have been formed in 
order to make the field bees stay, but I 
am afraid that would be fatal in our hot 
climate. 

I do not believe in baby nuclei since 
it not only requires special equipment, but 
has far too much trouble with ab- 
sconding and robbing out. The great ad- 
vantage in keeping nuelei in 


one 


standard 
hives is that they can always be kept in 
just the right condition with a minimum 
of trouble. Should one get too weak, a 
frame of emerging brood can easily be 
given it from some strong colony, or 
when some build up too rapidly (which 
they are all too prone to do in the spring), 
a frame of brood can always be removed 
to be used somewhere else. With the ad- 
vent of winter these nuclei can easily be 
united by simply removing the division- 
boards and the application of a little bit 
of smoke. Here in our climate three nu- 
clei thus united winter-over well, and it 
is surprising how quickly this colony will 
build up in the spring. The colony can 
then be easily split into three again, and 
there is consequently no need to drain 
strong colonies of bees and brood to form 
new nuclei every season. 

In my first article I advise that the 
cells be left in the cell-building colony 
till noon of the tenth day when they 
should be removed and distributed to nu- 
elei. It will be found pretty awkward to 
distribute cells and graft the same after- 
noon, hence it is preferable to put the 
frame of cells in some strong queenless 
nucleus for incubation till the following 
day. This nucleus should have plenty of 
young bees and it is advisable to sprinkle 
the bees with sugar syrup before giving 
the cells. (I always put in the frame of 
cells with all the adhering bees.) 

The cells should be distributed first 
thing the following morning, since the 
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queens will usually be just at the point of 
hatching then. One should, of course, be 
very careful not to have used too old 
larvae for grafting or it might be just too 
bad if one virgin emerged a little pre- 
maturely. However, one soon learns from 
experience just what size larvae to use 
and one need have no fear of losing a 
batch of cells through some virgins 
emerging in advance of the others. 
After the bees have been brushed off 
the frame, the cells are carried into the 
grafting room where they are cut off gen- 
tly and placed in the cell-block. They can 
then be distributed to queenless nuclei. 
I put the cells in in the following way: 
The comb of honey is removed and with 
a pen-knife a vertical indentation is 
made in the comb (side next to the brood 
in the adjacent comb) from the top-bar 
downwards. This groove should be long 
and broad enough just to accommodate 
the queen cell, and should extend right 
down to the midrib. The queen cell is then 
pressed firmly into the groove, taking care 
that there is ample room at the tip for 
the queen to emerge freely. The cell is 
then smeared all over with honey. When 
queen cells are treated this way they are 
very rarely torn down by the bees, pro- 
vided the nucleus has ample honey and a 
fair amount of brood either sealed or un- 
sealed. As a matter of fact, I can recol 
leet only one instance whén a nucleus 
tore down a cell and that was one which 
was in an advanced state of laying work- 
ers. I never feed nuclei, as I consider it 
not only absolutely unnecessary, but de- 
aidedly detrimental inasmuch as some 
bees are bound to get drowned in the 


feeder and that it usually has a tendency 
to induce robbing. 


One great difficulty I experience over 
here is to get the virgins mated. Fully 
36 per cent of all virgins get lost on their 
mating flights, either getting caught by 
insectivorous birds or fail to return to 
their nuclei on account of some obscure 
reason. That a nucleus of bees will rarely 
destroy a virgin (unless they are laying 
workers) I have proved to my entire sat- 
isfaction. I have confined any amount of 
virgins to the hive (by placing a bit of 
queen excluder over the entrance), and 
the queens were tolerated for weeks on 
end without the bees showing the least 
antagonistic tendencies. 

It may be of some interest to readers 
te know that during the course of these 
experiments, I have kept virgins for over 
two months in nuclei and they never 
started to lay—not even drone eggs as 
they should have according to popular be- 
lief. 

This then brings us to the last phase, 
namely, looking over the nuelei 8 or 9 
days after putting out cells to ascertain 
whether they have laying queens or not. 
1 think it is the most exciting part of the 
whole business to hunt for laying queens, 
and I wonder whether there is a sight 
that delights the heart of the beekeeper 
and especially the queen breeder more 
than to find a rousing big queen just be- 
ginning to lay. Surely there is no more 
giatifying sight after all the weeks of 
hard work, and one feels that one has 
been amply rewarded for one’s labors. 

Pretoria, South Africa. 





Two Worth-While Michigan Meetings 


The Lenawee County beekeepers’ meet- 
ing, held at Adrian, August 8, was well 
attended. The proper processing of honey 
for market, intelligent and efficient api- 
ary management, and disease control, 
were the topies discussed. At the banquet 
held in the evening, Chas. A. Reese, of 
Columbus, Ohio, related some of his ex- 
periences in Florida, while inspecting 
bees there some years ago. 

This annual state meeting held in East 
Jordan, August 10, will not soon be for- 
gotten. The program held in the high 
school building was unusually interesting 
and helpful. At the close of the meet- 


ing we visited Mr. Bartlett’s honey ex- 
tracting house, where three radial extrac- 
tors and one unecapping machine were in 
action and where 10,000 pounds of honey 
have been extracted in one day. 
Following the banquet in the evening, 
Russell H. Kelty, President of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, urged all beekeepers 
to co-operate in making the National Bee- 
keepers’ meeting in Detroit, October 7, 8, 
9, and 10, the best ever. One interesting 
exhibit at the meeting will be a display of 
Michigan honeys, such as milkweed, rasp- 
berry, wild cherry, fireweed and others. 


—M. J. Deyell. 
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Importance of Drones 


J. F. NORGREN 


A Careful Selection of Drone 
Mothers Is Essential 


What a calamity exists when a fine, 
well-bred virgin queen mates with an in- 
ferior, low grade drone! All the thought 
and effort that have gone into the rearing 
of this excellent virgin are lost to suc- 
ceeding generations through the haphaz- 
ard mating unless the degenerating cross 
is obliterated by inbreeding. With these 
points in mind it seems the principles of 
queen breeding are open to discussion, for 
any effort should be justified in improv- 
ing our strains of bees if that is possible. 

One hears a good deal about line-breed- 
ing, or inbreeding; little about the signifi- 
cance of drones and the crossing of pure, 
unrelated strains for combining and im- 
proving the best qualities of each. Line- 
breeding can be a high art; or it may de- 
cline to the simple practice of selecting a 
good queen and allowing nature to take 
its course in the apiary. 

Considering the development of domes- 
ticated animals one must agree that line- 
breeding is essential and desirable in its 
place—that of originating and fixing type 
and characteristics of a strain by inbreed- 
ing from an extraordinarily fine individ- 
ual. After desired characteristics have 
been fixed there is a question if further 
inbreeding is advisable, since inbreeding 
naturally perpetuates and develops weak- 
nesses as effectively as good qualities. 

The average livestock producer, wheth- 
er breeding for pure-bred or utility de- 
mands, frowns upon inbreeding with re 
ligious contempt. He has learned that se- 
blood increase 
vitality, build type and conformation, and 


leet crosses of unrelated 


smother out defects. How much the prin 
ciples of livestock breeding apply to the 
constructive breeding of bees, I ean not 
say, but I believe the probable correlation 
demands serious consideration. 

Bee breeding has one advantage over 
the breeding of any other kind of domes 
ticated creature the fact that drones 
have but one parent. Obviously, the queen 
transmits her characteristics 100 per cent 
to her drone offspring. From that line of 
reasoning the selection of drone mothers 
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is vastly more important even than the 
selection of the mother of virgins. The 
characteristics of a virgin are the result 
of the combination of two parents, there- 
fore somewhat indefinite. The drone, how- 
ever, is the known quantity—the positive 
element—possessing his mother’s charac- 
teristics and transmitting them in total. 

In pursuing a system of crossing of 
pure blood lines, the drone colonies (mat- 
ing yard) should necessarily be remotely 
located, with each drone mother selected 
for high egg-laying ability, vigor, lon- 
gevity, type, and color, as_ these 
qualities would be earried on in full meas- 
ure by the drones. 

The queen selected for the production 
of virgins must have distinguished her- 
self for high production and the charac- 
ter of her worker progeny. The workers 
should be non-swarming and 
well-dispositioned, with approved mark 
ings, and showing 


size, 


hustling, 


a decided propensity 
wintering. Virgins bear- 
ing these traits and purely mated to se- 
leeted drones of unrelated blood 
intensify qualities in sue- 
ceeding generations for superior breeding 
stock. Of course, queen bees may never 
yet time and 
lot of things and 
beekeeping has a lot of both in front of it. 

Junius, South Dakota. 

| While we may not agree with Mr. Nor- 
gren in all of his statements, his article 
contains much food for thought.—Editor. | 


for successful 
should 


remarkable 


be sold by their pedigree 
competition change a 
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The Beekeepers’ Handshake 
E. R. ROOT 


The Ohio State Beekeepers’ 
Field Meet at Dayton 


Just a handshake—that’s all; but what 
a world of goodwill its silent language 
This is especially true at bee 
meetings, both summer and winter. A 
friendly grip of the hands, a kindly look 
of the eyes, gives the spoken language a 


conveys! 


power that no printed page can convey. 

Herein lies the value of bee meetings. 
No bee journal, however good, can tell the 
whole story. No printer’s ink can give the 
thrill of meeting face to face, and hear 
ing the voice of one you have long known 
but have never seen. To see is to enjoy 
and profit. But for this human and per- 
sonal contact the 
be only a memory of wasted mileage and 
hotel bills. 

The 
Jeekeepers 


bee conventions would 


International 
will be 


what 


Congress of 
remembered not so 
was said from the plat 


great 
much for 
form as for its handshakes and greetings 


from those of whom you have read but 
have never seen. 

In the same way the Ohio State Bee 
keepers’ Field Meet at Dayton, on July 26 
and 27, was notable for these same kind 





eontacts, especially 


those between  ses- 
sions where Bill could 
swap lies with Jim; 
Jim could ask Bill a 
question, the answer 
to which would clear 
up a 
printed pages. More 


whole series of 
over, Jim will see that 
Bill actually does not 
carry horns in the top 
of his head but on the 
contrary is “one of 
the 


ever 





nicest chaps I 
met.” 

The place of meet- 
ing of the Ohio bee- 





keepers was well cho- 
sen. It is literally a 
land of milk and hon- 
ey. Bees and cattle in 


Veteran Charles A. 
Reese, State Foul 
brood Inspector, ex 
enemy to the bee 


Montgomery County keepers of Ohio that 
hrive ; 4+ burning all infected 
thrive on its sweet material is the only 
clover. And why 80 gane and safe way to 
much sweet clover? treat American foul 

. brood. 
Because it has a 


county agent who has preached sweet elo 
ver among the 
their problems. It meets the dry weather 


farmers as a solution of 


question. It will stand too much rain, It 


<< 








A group of Ohio State beekeepers assembled on the morning of July 27 last, at the grave of the 
immortal Langstroth in Woodland Cemetery, Dayton. The inscription on the monument shows why 
the name Langstroth will always be sacred to all modern beekeepers the world over. His discovery 
of the bee space, which the bees always leave clear of combs or bee glue. made it possible to make a 
treally movable frame that required neither knife, chisel, nor hammer to remove. To discover the bee 
Space and to apply it seems simple enough, but it took a genius after many centuries to find it and 
hang a frame in it. This spot, sacred to beekeepers, will doubtless continue to be the Mecca of 
beekeeping for years to come. It is to be hoped that a great International Congress of beekeepers 


Will some time in the near future assemble on this spot 


Woodland Cemetery is famous also be 


cause in it reposes the remains of Wilbur Wright of the famous Wright brothers, who made it por 
sible for man t© take wing and fiy like the birds 
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makes milk and honey. It makes fat, 
sleek cattle, as photos shown a year ago 
testify. It is a plow-under crop. It makes 
pasturage for bees. It insures a crop when 
otherwise drouth would spell failure. 

3ut Dayton is notable in another way 
in that in one of its cemeteries reposes 
the remains of the man who revolution- 
ized bee culture by his discovery of the 
bee space. It was this discovery that made 
it possible to have a movable frame that 
could be lifted from its place without 
cutting a comb or disturbing the peace- 
ful morale of the colony. 

On the morning of the 27th the beekeep- 
ers (those who got up early enough after 
talking half the night) assembled around 





The inscription was prepared by Eugene Secor. 
As it can not be read very easily in the half- 
tone, it is reproduced here in plain type. 


INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF 
REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH, 
‘‘FATHER OF AMERICAN BEEKEEPING,’’ 


by his affectionate beneficaries in the Art; who, 
in remembrance of the services rendered by his 
persistent and painstaking observation and ex- 
periments with the Honey-bee, his improvements 
in the Hive, and the charming literary ability 
shown in the first scientific and popular book on 
the subject of Beekeeping in the United States, 
gratefully erect this monument. 


Rest thou in peace. Thy work is done. 

Thou hast wrought well. Thy fame is sure. 
The crown of love, which thou won 

For useful deeds, shall long endure. 


This monument was erected five years after Mr. 
Langstroth’s death in 1895. It represents the 
spontaneous gifts from grateful beekeepers from 
the world over. Made of granite it will continue 
to show to the world that here lies the man 
who made beekeeping commercially possible as 
well as a pleasant diversion for the back lotter 
and the farmer dependent on bees for more and 
better fruit. 











The honey delivery and sales truck used by W. 


C. Joest, sales manager. Millersport, Ohio. Mr. 
Joest has an attractive personality, knows how 
to talk the virtues of honey to diverse and sun- 
dry grocermen. He buys and sells lots of honey 
to a thousand grocermen in three states. He 
has a first class product in a variety of pack- 
ages. When a grocerman tells him honey won’t 
sell and shows a bottle of poor stuff on a back 
shelf he tells him, his honey will sell but that it 
must be displayed out in front where it can be 
seen. He sells only good table grades and with 
his affable sales talk he can make the most re- 
fractory grocerman put on a sample lot of his 
honey. With this truck he calls on all the trade 
often; but he made it very clear that he does 
not infringe on the territory of a beekeeper who 
has worked up a good trade for his locality. He 
seeks only open territory where no honey is dis- 
played or sold in groceries and there is plenty 
of that without encroaching on the territory of 
another. Beekeepers who can not sel] their hon- 
ey better get in touch with him. 


the grave of the immortal Lorenzo Lor- 
raine Langstroth. See previous page. 

I shall not attempt to give even a orief 
of the discussions and papers that were 
presented at the afternoon session at the 
Coliseum of the same day. The photos 
here presented will give a partial impres- 
sion of what those who did not attend 
this meeting missed—that indescribable 
something that made every one feel that 
this meeting sponsored by the Ohio State 
Beekeepers’ Association and the Montgom- 
ery County Beekeepers’ Association was 
worth the time and money spent. Great 
credit for the suecess of the meeting is 
due to Secretary W. E. Dunham and Pres- 
ident Fred B. Orr of the State Association, 
Penn G. Snyder, and President Ward Ruse 
of the Montgomery County Association. 





A Friendly Handshake at New York 
State Meeting 


The New York State summer meeting 
at Cayuga Lake State Park, August 10, 
was a great success. A rather heavy rain, 
beginning in some parts of the state as 
arly as ten o’clock in the morning, cut 
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down the attendance somewhat. However, 
about 175 assembled. 

Black clouds became so threatening im- 
mediately after the picnic dinner, that the 
baskets were hurriedly repacked and the 
program held on a long porch of the pa- 





comb are screened out before the honey 
goes into the tank, then the air and small 
bits of wax are separated by the gravity 
plan, the clear honey being drawn off the 
bottom. The cappings are dried in the ex- 
tractor. 

The honey, which is mainly 
from sweet clover and alfal- 
fa, is light in color and sur- 
prisingly heavy for this par- 
ticular season. 

Mr. Pratt prefers eight- 
frame hives for comb-honey 
production as he says he gets 
the sections in the outer rows 
better filled over colonies in 
eight-frame hives. We saw a 
number of supers just begin- 
ning to be capped whereas 
the sections of foundation had 
been put on the hives less 
than a week before. Is there 
anything more beautiful than 


New York State beekeepers enjoying the picnic dinner August 4 eglony of bees just begin- 


10. In less than an hour a heavy rain was falling and the pro- 
gram had to be carried out on the porch of a pavilion. 


vilion. A large number of prizes had been 
donated for various contests; some of 
these were held for the winter meeting, 
others were auctioned off, with Howard 
Myers, Ransomville, New York, as ama- 
teur auctioneer. The sale of queens 
brought in $28.80, which is to 
be sent to the American Hon- 
ey Institute. 

At the time of the meeting 
it is doubtful if more than 
half a honey crop had been 
secured in New York State, 
although, as is usually the 
case, tuere are exceptional lo- 
ealities. Leroy Keet of Wa- 
tertown, is getting a normal 
crop. Mr. Keet is a 100,000- 
pound producer. Pictures of 
his apiary and buildings ap- 
peared in the October, 1933, 
number of Gleanings. 

E. H. Pratt & Son, of 
Oneida, New York, are also 
getting a normal crop this 
year. Mr. Pratt has about 
1300 colonies of bees, and he 
produces both comb and ex- 
tracted honey. He has two 45- 
frame extractors from which 
the honey is pumped into 


ning to cap beautiful snow 
white comb honey? 


When the honey flow is about to start 
Mr. Pratt puts the old queen with a few of 
the bees in a hive just back of the former 
hive with the entrance at right angles to 
the former entrance. The brood and 
most of the bees are left on the old 








‘ ww ots Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Keet, of Watertown, N. Y., and their daugh- 
four tall honey tanks. The ters, Elinor and Helen. No, Mr. Keet is not wearing his bee- 


larger particles of wax and 


ese ead 


yard clothes. 
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E. H. Pratt. of Cneida, N. Y., in the midst of a 
hundred-colony comb honey yard. 


stand and these bees rear a new queen. 
All of the honey is produced on the old 
stand by the bees having the new queens. 

Mr. Pratt winters out-of-doors in large 
packing cases. Located in the great Oneida 
valley, most of his yards are sheltered 
from the very high winds. 

After the fall work is completed, Mr. 
Pratt and his wife spend their winters in 
the South, living in a very beautifully 
equipped trailer, which, while home-made, 
has every convenience of a Pullman ear. 

Mrs. Mabel Parker, of Nedrow, New 


York, has all her bees in one yard, about 
150 colonies, and they are run for comb 
honey. On August 9, very little surplus 
honey had been stored but a honey flow 
was apparently just beginning. As in 
many other localities, there had been so 
much rainfall that the bees were unable 
to get started. Strange that the first year 
of rainfall, after so many years of drouth, 
should be marked by excessive rains and 
floods in so many localities. 

One of Mrs. Parker’s sons helps her 
with the heavier work in preparing the 





Howard Myers auctioneering donated queens at 

the New York State Beekeepers’ picnic at Cayu- 

ga Lake State Park. The proceeds, over $28.00, 
was sent to the American Honey Insti. 


bees for winter, but in the main, Mrs. Par- 
ker herself takes full care of the bees. 
Danger of Thin Honey 
Whether the rains are entirely respon- 
sible for it, or merely incidental to it, the 
fact remains that the honey from many 
parts of the United States this year, is 








Comb honey apiary of 150 colonies owned and managed by Mrs. Mabel Parker of Nedrow, N. Y. 
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Ed Cary of Syracuse, trying not to look proud 
of his perfect combs. 


pretty thin. It is logical to suppose that 
with an extra amount of moisture in the 
atmosphere, the bees have difficulty in 
evaporating the honey. We have seen 
comb honey, from a locality that ordinar- 
ily produces heavy honey, so thin that 
when cut the honey runs almost like wa- 
ter. There is no question but that bees 
prefer to cap honey only when it has been 
fully evaporated. It also seems clear that 


under extremely wet conditions they find 
(difficulty in evaporating, therefore, cap 
the honey anyway. 

The greatest care should be used this 
particular season in uncapping only from 
combs that are at least three-fourths seal- 
ed over. It does not pay to mix thin honey 
with thick honey. The very thinnest ought 
to be kept by itself and sold separately. 
Likewise the medium should be kept by 
itself. Bakers who are just now beginning 
to use honey in large quantities will be 
sadly disillusioned if they have honey 
ferment before they can use it or if the 
honey is so thin that it spoils the “mix.” 
Every producer has the future to think of 
and that means more than selling just 
H. H. Root. 


one crop. 











A queen bee was presented to the oldest bee- 

keeper at the New York State Beekeepers’ pic- 

nic. Mr. M. H. Fairbanks, at 79, is old in years 
only. 





American Honey Institute Not Supported by Montana Beekeepers 


All of us who are members of the Amer 
ican Honey Institute are interested 
enough to look over the honor roll. This 
gives us an idea what beekeepers in the 
other states are doing to further honey 
advertising. No doubt it has been noticed 
that Montana is practically non-existant 
so far as such support is concerned. Per- 
haps this has led some to conclude that 
very little honey is produced. 

Montana is one of the main honey pro- 
ducing states of the Union. Vast quanti- 
ties of alfalfa and sweet clover honey are 
produced, to say nothing of honey from 


vViind 


other sources. Some companies ship bees 
into the state in the spring, get the cream 
of the crop, and depart. They produce hun- 
dreds of tons of honey. Many make bee 
keeping a more permanent affair and api- 
aries of over 100 colonies are common. 
However, the state is so large that the 
beekeepers seldom know each other. 

Don’t shirk as the Montanans have been 
doing. Let’s all get behind the American 
Honey Institute with gladness and cash. 
We need its help desperately and it’s time 
to do our share.—Chas. E. Criger, Livings- 
ton, Montana. 
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From the Field of Experience 





FOR HOT DAYS 


Refreshing Drinks, Appetizing Salads, De- 
licious Ice Cream Made the Honey Way 








Long, hot summer days call for refresh- 
ing drinks in tall frosty glasses. Flagging 
appetites are whetted by tasty, colorful 
salads. And, of course, there must be 
plenty of ice cream—that almost univer- 
sal favorite. These hot weather aids made 
the honey-way are tempting and refresh- 
ing! 

In making beverages, the amount of 
honey required depends upon personal 
taste. Unless one is very fond of a decided 
honey flavor, mildly flavored honeys give 
more pleasing results. Blend the honey 
with a bit of warm water or a small por- 
tion of fruit juice before adding other in- 
gredients. 

This Fruit Lemonade is as wholesome 
as it is delicious: One tablespoon pineap- 
ple juice, 3 tablespoons lemon juice, 8 ta- 
blespoons orange juice, 2 tablespoons of 
crushed strawberries, 3 tablespoons of 
honey blended with one-fourth cup warm 
water and a pinch of salt. 

Combine and mix the fruit juices, add 
crushed strawberries and salt. Combine 
honey with warm water and add to this, 
one and three-fourths cups of water. Pour 
over eracked ice placed in tea glasses. 
Garnish with sprigs of mint or marachino 
cherries if desired. 

For that picnic nothing is a surer thirst 
quencher than honey lemonade: Five 
pounds mildly flavored honey, 2 quarts 
lemon juice and one and one-half quarts 
of hot water. 

Dissolve the honey in the hot water and 
add lemon juice. Then add sufficient ice 


water to make three gallons of lemonade, 
These proportions allow for dilution caus- 
ed by ice melting. Pour over cracked ice, 
For convenience, the juice may be pre- 
pared in advance, combined with the hon- 
ey, then chilled in fruit jars and water 
added when picnic grounds are reached. 

Healthful salads are easily and quickly 
combined from the many fresh fruits and 
crisp vegetables available all through the 
summer, when mayonnaise is mixed or 
salad dressing is cooked in the cool of 
early morning and stored in the refriger- 
ator until needed. 

To make delicious honey mayonnaise 
you will need strong arms and a deal of 
patience in addition to one egg, 2 table- 
spoons honey, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
mustard, 114 cups salad oil, 2 tablespoons 
honey or cider vinegar and a dash of cay- 
enne pepper and paprika, 

















Honey drinks, in tall frosty glasses. 


Break the egg inte a conical shaped 
bowl, add mustard, salt, cayenne, papri- 
ka, and 2 teaspoons of the vinegar. Beat 
thoroughly with a good rotary or an elec- 
tric beater. Add the oil, a tablespoonful 
at a time, thoroughly beating the mixture 
after each addition until about one-half 
cup is added and dressing is thick. Lar- 
ger quantities of oil may now be added 
at a time until one cup has been used. 





or 
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Combine remaining vinegar and lemon 
juice and add alternately with the rest of 
the oil, beating vigorously after each ad- 
dition. Add honey and beat. When finish- 
ed dressing should be smooth and thick. 
This dressing may be varied by adding 
chopped olives, pickles, pimento or grated 
onion to suit the taste. 

For those who do not like an oil dress- 
ing, this tasty boiled dressing is sure to 
please: One egg, 2 tablespoons honey, % 
cup vinegar, 1 cup water, 4 tablespoons 
melted butter, 2 tablespoons cornstarch, 1 
teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon mustard and a 
dash of cayenne pepper. 

Blend butter and cornstarch; add water 
siowly and cook in top part of double 
boiler until thick. To the lightly beaten 
egg, add salt, pepper, mustard 


Put marshmallows and milk in the top 
of a double boiler and steam over hot 
water until marshniallows are melted. 
Add vanilla or honey and salt, then cool. 
When quite cold and beginning to stiffen, 
combine thoroughly with the stiffly beat- 
en cream. Freeze. 

Honey Scotch Sauce—One-fourth cup 
butter 2 tablespoons cornstarch, 144 cups 
honey, % cup boiling water, 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice, 44 teaspoon salt and 8 marsh- 
mallows, cut in quarters. 





Melt butter in a saucepan. Remove 
from heat, add cornstarch and stir until 
smooth. Add honey and water. Return to 
flame and simmer slowly for 5 minutes. 
Add salt, lemon juice and marshmallows. 
Remove from heat as soon as marshmal- 





and honey, and stir into the 
thickened mixture. Stirring 
constantly, cook mixture un- 
til thick. Dilute with cream, 
plain or whipped, when ready 
to serve. 

Summer isn’t quite right 
without lots of ice cream. 
Particularly where there are 
children in the family, the 
richer creams are impracti- 











eal and undesirable as well, 
if ice cream is to be served 
very often. So do try these 
healthful ones! . 

Allow two cups of coarse salt to the 
erushed ice necessary for a two-quart 
freezer and an additional cup for packing. 
All ice cream is improved by allowing it 
to stand, well packed, for an hour or more 
after freezing and seems particularly true 
of honey-made ones. A two-quart freezer 
will serve eight people generously and 
with crushed fruit may be extended to 
serve ten. Fill the container in which it 
is to be frozen, two-thirds full to allow 
for expansion in freezing. 


In the automatic refrigerator, a very 
simple service may be made by placing the 
unfrozen mixture in paper cups. Serve in 
the cases. 

The marshmallows in this particular 
recipe make an ice cream which is smooth, 
creamy, inexpensive and easy to make. 
Then topped with this delightful honey 
sauce you'll pass up your dish even more 
times than usual! Assemble one cup milk, 
20 marshmallows, 1 tablespoon vanilla or 
honey, %4 teaspoon salt and 1 cup cream 
whipped. 


Honey ice cream and some delicious honey cakes to eat with it. 


lows have melted. Serve warm or hot over 
the ice cream. 

If chocolate is your favorite flavor com- 
bine: One square of chocolate, % cup 
mild honey, 14% cups milk, 2 eggs, 2 cups 
cream, 1 teaspoon vanilla and a pinch of 
salt. 


Pour scalded milk over lightly beaten 
eggs, add honey and melted chocolate. 
Cook over boiling water until mixture 
coats a spoon. Cool and add cream which 
has been whipped and the vanilla. Freeze. 


Honey drizzled over ice cream then 
topped with chopped nutmeats, marachino 
cherries or Rice Krispies makes delicious 
sundaes. Honey blends perfectly with 
fresh fruits, making an almost endless va- 


riety of dressings for ice cream. 


Try these delicious combinations and 
enjoy healthful, refreshing foods while 
the bees gather more sweetness during 
the days when old Sol beams his hardest! 
—Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen, Aurora, Ne- 
braska, 
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MOVING BEES A SHORT DISTANCE 


Leaving Empty Hive on Old Stand Over- 
came Problem of Returning Bees 


On one occasion I moved several hives 
100 feet to a location screened by build- 
ings from the old stand. The number of 
bees which returned the next day was so 
great that I decided to salvage them, if 
possible. For this purpose I placed a spare 
hive at the old location and placed a 
frame of young brood and nine frames of 
stores in it. The wandering bees adopted 
the new home and I subsequently built 
them up with additional brood. The re- 
sult was a with a 
queen. These bees were Italians. 


nice colony young 

The following year I decided to repeat 
the experiment but was interrupted im- 
mediately after placing an empty hive at 
the old location. Half an hour later when 
I returned to the bee yard I found that 
the bees around the empty hive had dwin- 
dled considerably in numbers and a mere 
handful were in the hive wandering aim- 
lessly around. Close watch proved to me 
that the wanderers were slowly drifting 
back 
Since then I have found with Caucasian 
bees (the only ones I have had since not- 
ing the effect of the empty hive) that the 
drifters will hang around the old location 
only enough to investigate every 
cranny of the empty hive and will then 
disgustedly return home. 


to their hives and settling down. 


long 


This behavior can probably be explain 
ed if you will note that after a colony has 
been moved a short distance there are a 
number of bees which travel bewilderedly 
between the old and new location in addi- 
tion to the larger number which persist- 
ently fly around the old familiar spot. The 
empty hive body probably serves to bring 
these two types of wanderers close enough 
for communication and those who know 
the way set the others straight. 

At any rate, I have found the empty 
hive a simple way to overcome the prob- 
lem of the 
removed after being in place one day as 


short move. This hive may be 


I have never noticed any tendency for the 

bees to return after the first flight day. 

L. W. Gammell, Attleboro, Mass. 
|For short distance moving we 

found that it is better to leave nothing at 

the old location, not even an empty hive. 
Editor. ] 


have 


A UNIQUE SHELTER 


Neither Too Much Shade Nor Too Much 
Sun, and Plenty of Air 

Most beekeepers have their own ideas 
as to what type of shelter their bees 
should have. For an all-around shelter | 
believe the one illustrated about meets 
the needs. 

There is room for four hives, and each 
hive different direction. This 
prevents drifting both by the workers 
and the possible loss of a young queen as 
she returns from her maiden flight. The 


faces a 








The shelter provides room for four hives, each 
facing a different direction. 


hives are set on a board foundation which 
is clean and free from obstacles such as 
grass, toads, spiders, ete. The beekeeper is 
able to manipulate the hives and supers 
while standing on the outside of the 
shed. 

During the middle part of the day in 
torrid weather, the prevents the 
scorching sun from making the bees un- 
comfortable but the shelter is open in or- 


roof 


der to catch the breeze. Also the roof pre- 
vents large hailstones which are numer- 
ous in this state in the spring, from beat- 
ing <own on the hives. 

This shelter is simple to construct and 
for an improvement, a concrete founda- 
tion for the hives may be substituted for 
the wooden one. 

I believe it is best that one should not 
go to the extreme in providing too much 
shade nor too much sunshine. A moderate 
amount of both is most beneficial. For the 
beekeeper who has only a few colonies, the 
above shelter is very satisfactory.— 
Clarence J. Tontz, Stillwater, Okla. 
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CONTROL OF SWARMING 


Causes of Swarming, Also Swarm Control 
Measures Differ Somewhat in Jamaica 


There is an interesting editorial in the 
August, 1934, number of Gleanings, dis- 
eussing the time at which swarming oc- 
eurs. The writer ends with the conclusion 
that swarming is mainly due to conges- 
tion in the hive resulting from the faulty 
supering of colonies which reach their 
peak of strength prior to the main honey 
flow. 

In view of the above, perhaps my ex- 
perience of swarming during the past sea- 
son, under tropical conditions, may be of 
interest, especially to southern beekeep- 
ers. 

Owing to the exceptionally wet and 
stormy summer and autumn of 1933 I had 
great difficulty in getting the bees re- 
queened and built up to strength in time 
for real business, beginning about the 
middle of March, and in many cases those 
eolonies which were up to strength by 
March, were which 
ought, strictly speaking, to have been re- 
placed during the previous autumn, 


headed by queens 


In every case in which a colony was 
headed by a queen which had taken an 
appreciable part in the honey gathering 
of the previous season, that colony swarm- 
ed or attempted to swarm, regardless of 
the condition of the supers. Contrarily, no 


colony headed by a new queen made any 
attempt to swarm, even when forced to 
completely fill its super before being giv- 
en additional storage space, until the set- 
tled hot weather set in in late July and 
August. Then there was a general ten- 
dency to build swarming cells, especially 
if the hives were the least bit crowded. 
This experience has led me to conclude 
that in a southern climate, where the 
honey flow is long and intermittent, the 
deciding factors in the control of swarm- 
ing are much more the temperature and 
the condition of the queens than the 
amount of storage space available in the 
hives.—A. L. Bartlett, Jamaica, B. W. I. 





BEES AND BEARS 


The Bears Apparently Like Their Master 
Because He Feeds Them Honey 

I am keeper of the bears in the New 
York Zoological Park. Fifteen years ago 
I started keeping bees on a wild, rocky 
ledge above the polar bear and grizzly 
bear dens, first two colonies, then six, 
and now only three because of an acci 
dent to my arm. 

I keep bees because I never get tired 
of studying their interesting ways. Pol- 
len is not easy to find in New York City, 
but my bees bring me about 75 pounds 
of delicious honey from each stand. | 
feed honey to my bears, give it to friends 





Mr. Romanoff keeps his bees on a wild, rocky ledge over the bear pits. 
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and use it myself, but I don’t mind mak- 
ing money from my hobby so I sell the 
surplus. I have made exhibition hives for 
restaurants that served my honey. 
Altogether my expenses have been about 
$125 and without half trying, I took in 
over $200 as a profit, in spite of myself. 
The biggest profit, I think, is the pleas- 
ure of beekeeping, the smile of thanks 
when I give honey to friends and their 
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10 days as near as I could tell by the 
brood and was very large yet and lively 
(when hatched the second time.) My fa- 
ther, a beekeeper of long experience, said 
he had never heard of this before.—Mrs, 
Ruth Tucker Delphos, Ohio. 

|The occurrence is certainly very un- 
usual. Why the bees should seal up an old 
queen in a queen cell is hard to explain, 
Why was she there in the first place? Why 
did the bees seal her up? and 
why didn’t she starve? It may 
be one of nature’s freak moves 
to supersede. All we can say 
is like Dr. C. C. Miller of old, 
“T don’t know.” “Hatched the 
second time” makes it harder 
to believe. Can any one of our 
readers throw any light on 
it ?—Editor. ] 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT 
ITEMS 


In reading in the various 
journals descriptions of the 





Peter Romanoff getting his morning kiss from the bear he 
raised from cubhood. 


stories of how they enjoyed it. My bees 
have made friends and through me a judge 
of the State Supreme Court, a retired po- 
liceman, a newspaper editor, and almost a 
dozen others have started keeping bees.— 
Peter Romanoff, Keeper of the Bears, New 
York Zoological Park, New York City. 





CAN YOU BELIEVE IT? 


Laying Queen Trapped in Queen Cell for 
a Time Chews Her Way Out 





A very unusual thing happened while 
I was raising brood at one of our out- 
yards. I have seen honeybees sealed in- 
side of queen cells but never have I heard 
or read of a clipped queen being sealed 
inside of one. It was a rather large cell 
and somehow she had turned around in- 
side the cell and was gnawing her way 
out when I found her. I thought it was 
just a ripe cell and put it in a nursery 
cage. 

I could hardly believe it was the old 
queen but the clipped wing and lack of 
eggs and young brood was proof of it. 
She had been inside the cell about 8 or 





latest methods of taking care 
of cappings, reliquefying hon- 
ey in glass and a multitude 
of other ways of doing things, it has oe- 
curred to me that a description of methods 
we used years ago might interest the be- 
ginner who can not afford the extra equip- 
ment. 

We had a large unused tub that after a 
good scrubbing with hot water, we dump- 
ed the cappings into and filled the tub 
within about three inches of the top with 
lukewarm water. After washing our hands 
and thoroughly stirring the cappings we 
picked up a double handful of cappings, 
squeezed out all the water we could and 
found it was a good plan to put the ball 
of cappings into another of clear water, 
filling tub about one-quarter full of water. 
In a few days our cappings were so dry 
we could send them to the factory to be 
made into foundation. 

We are almost ashamed to say that up 
to 1929 we did not practice top supering. 
That bees waste time carrying the new 
honey clear to the top of the tier of su- 
pers after entering the hive, I think you 
will find a mistake. A bee at the honey- 
gathering stage does not waste her time 
like that. She passes it to one of the 
youngsters who hastens to the cells in 
the upper part of the hive, deposits it, 
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and hastens down for more. In fact, bees 
were the first to inaugurate a “bucket 
brigade.” 

Mr. Emery Ward, page 475, gives out 
samples of his honey to increase trade. 
The principle is sound for those who sell 
their honey by calling at the homes. 

Long experience in selling honey at a 
roadside stand convinced me that it is a 
great mistake to have too many sizes of 
containers. We use only the screw top 
pint jar and the five-pound pail. We lost 
but two customers the whole season by 
not having a smaller glass. 

Venom as a medicine, by Penn G. Sny- 
der, page 477. Well, why not? A few 
months ago E. R. Root said two men eall- 
ed at his office asking for fall honey as 
an antidote for hay fever. We wrote that 
two men had ealled at my town residence 
for dark honey for the same trouble. Last 
week two young men from our summer re- 
sort a mile away asked for honey for the 
same trouble. They were fine robust men, 
One of them had the hay fever so badly 
that the water was running from his 
eyes. Fall honey contains pollen from the 
flower dust of the pollen that causes hay 
fever; therefore it kills the germs that 
are present in hay fever—J. F. Dunn, 
Ridgway, Ontario. 


s 








SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 
“He is not worthy of the honey-comb 
Who shuns the hive because the bees 
have stings.” 

I do not know by whom the above was 
written, but there is a deal of wiséom 
packed in those two lines. They express 
briefly the fear so common in humans, of 
physical pain, of the hard spots in life 
generally. And isn’t it true of more than 
bees? There are stings and stings. Stings 
are really typical of the hardships, draw- 
backs, and difficulties, found besetting us 
in our reaching out to attain any desired 
goal. 

The poor farm boy desiring an educa- 
tion, finds working his way through col- 
lege hard indeed. Many are the stings he 
gets, and these hurt and rankle, but in 
the end, if he perseveres, the “honey- 
comb” is attained, and the honey it con- 
tains is all the sweeter because of those 
self-same stings. Stings add spice and 
zest, unless we are mighty poor sports, 
spineless and weak. 

These years will never be forgotten be- 
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sause of their stings. Not all have been 
weakened because of the dole or relief, 
to be had too easily. We know of families 
who are valiantly struggling along rather 
than accept what so many clamor for. A 
bag of flour to them is a veritable God- 
send; meat is an unknown quantity en- 
tirely; fruit, too, was too great a luxury 
until old Mother Nature—bless her!—sup- 
plied it bountifully in our fine crop of 
wild blueberries and raspberries. Fruit, to 
many this year, was as welcome as that 
old-time manna in the wilderness, and 
soon mushrooms will be as appetizing and 
satisfying as were the biblical, heaven- 
sent quails. We of the North pity the 
children in the hot cities, and wish we 
could share our fruit, and shade, and 
quiet, with them. 

In a recent New York paper I read of 
a new honey facial. Yes, honey is coming 
into its own, through all sorts of public- 
ity. If we could only get all the women 
and girls using cosmetics, to use honey in- 
stead—well, prices would soar for the 
beekeeper. 

It really is a bleach—a mild one—it 
softens the skin, makes it satin-smooth, 
and one need not fear the presence of any 
poisonous drug. If famous beauties of old 
found it satisfactory, why not our mod- 
ern girls? 

One of our girls pronounced the honey 
compound, of which I wrote some time 
ago, the best thing she had ever used to 
dry up, heal, and banish pimples. For oily 
skin its works wonders. And now since 
our women are giving honey so much pub- 
licity, why do not our men-folk use it 
after shaving? What sort of effect would 
it have? Of course, it must be carefully 
washed off with warm water, after a few 
minutes. I believe, to put it in the words 
of some gushing young thing, “It would 
be just too sweet for anything.” 

Here in Canada, crops are good, and 
a big federal election is coming. Surely 
some foretaste of what we are being 
promised will be handed out as a sort of 
sample of the great things we are led to 
expect! 

We have peaceful homes beautified with 
multi-colored flowers, the musical hum of 
bees all about. Contrast this picture with 
the lot of those just across the seas, over 
whom black war clouds hang, and let us 
all be truly thankful. The sting of war is 
fatal to both peace and prosperity.—Spin- 
ster Jane. 
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Editorials 





The Package There are probably 
some_ beekeepers 


Bee Amendment who would prefer 


to see the package 
bee code killed so that they could get 
their bees and queens at a lower price. 
On the other hand, it has been stated that 
before the Marketing Agreement affect- 
ing bees and queens under the A. A. A. 
went into effect, there were slashing of 
light weight packages, poor 
queens, and no end of complaints. It looks 
now as if the amendment has been killed 
through ridicule in the U. 8. Senate. 
Senator Glass, one of the leading sena- 
tors, poked fun at the idea of “conferring 
on the Secretary of Agriculture the right 
to bring about birth control among bees,” 
of the futility of controlling the drones, 
ete. He made the thing a huge joke. The 
had up to that time accepted 
the amendment affecting bees and but for 
the jokes the amendment would have gone 
through with the rest. 
Of course, birth control was not a part 


prices, 


committee 


of the amendment sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Honey Producers’ League. The real 
issue was befogged and killed. 

It should be said that the Supreme 
Court has not yet declared that the A. A. 
A. is unconstitutional as it did the N. R. 
A., and until then, the bee package agree- 
ment is still in force. The purpose of the 
amendment was to continue in effect the 
bee package agreement of fair prices in 


the advent of an adverse decision. 


eee 
About 20 years ago 


Passing of the ae 
Five-banded gg 


over” 


was a craze 
“yellow. all 
Craze bees, or what 
was then very often 
called five-banded yellow Italians. Nearly 
all the queen breeders in the country had 
to supply these extra vellow bees or lose 
some very important business. The result 
was that there were bees that were beau- 
tiful but of not much value in honey pro- 
duction. When these bees were bred from 
yellow Cyprians it resulted in a strain 
that that the demand for 
beauty soon subsided. 
This extra yellow banded craze con- 
tinued, however, for a period of nearly 


was 80 Cross 


twenty years, notwithstanding that we, 
in this journal, were constantly preaching 
and advocating bees for business, which 
usually meant two and three-banded yel- 
low Italians of near-imported Italian 
stock. 

Today there is hardly any call for the 
extra yellow bees. They were nice for dis- 
play at fairs and that is about all the 
value they had. The tendency now is to- 
ward darker colored bees, or what is com- 
monly ealled leather-colored Italians, 
They show two bands of muddy yellow 
quite distinetly and a third band very in- 
distinctly, in fact, one might almost call 
them two-banded. 

As a rule, these dark Italians are good 
workers and very gentle. The honey pro- 
ducers of the country have finally come 
to the very sensible conclusion that hardy 
bees, bred for honey production, are usu- 
ally leather-colored Italians, or the old 
original stock as it came from Italy. It 
should be born in mind that the best im- 
ported Italians come from the northern 
Alps where the climate is very cold, the 
honey flora limited and where there are 
few or no bee enemies of any sort. The 
bees are very gentle, good workers and 
very hardy. 

In the same way, Caucasians bred up 
in the mountain regions, where it is very 
cold, says Phillips, are gentler and _ bhet- 
ter workers than the same strain of hees 
produced in the valleys where the climate 
is much warmer and the bee enemies are 
more common, 


eee 
National Special attention is 
. called to the nation- 
Convention al convention of the 


American Honey 


at Detroit 

League 
and the American Honey Institute at De 
troit, Michigan, October 7 to 10. A very 
interesting program is in the making. 
The hosts, the Michigan State Beekeep 
ers’ Association, are determined to make 
this one of the most profitable and enjoy- 


Producers’ 


able meetings ever held. 

The Second National Cookery contest, 
sponsored by the American Honey Insti- 
tute, will be one of the attractive features. 
All the entries will be on display at Hotel 
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Statler, the headquarters of the conven- 
tion. The American Honey Producers’ 
League will have feature programs. 

A delegation of beekeepers from Cana- 
da is expected. The time for meeting is 
convenient for most beekeepers. 

The Southern States Federation, that 
met with the League and the Institute 
last December at Valdosta, Georgia, will 
meet this year at Nashville, Tennessee, 
December 2. 


In some of the eas- 


Wet Weather 

tern states where 
Retards Normal rainy weather has 
Nectar Secretion?'¢ev2iled the honey 

flow has been some- 
what disappointing. Earlier in the season 
when alsike clover was at its best some 
surplus honey was secured. 

Ordinarily during dry sweet 
clover and alfalfa have yielded well. Ap- 
parently the wet weather and a high de- 
gree of humidity have affected normal 
nectar secretion in these plants. In many 
regions throughout the eastern and middle 
western states alfalfa is at its height, but 
it is yielding very little nectar. 


seasons 


Should the weather turn dry and re- 
main hot, it is just possible some surplus 
may yet be obtained from alfalfa, at least 
some commercial beekeepers still 
hopeful that it may begin yielding. 


are 


It appears that sweet clover and alfalfa 
yield better during dry seasons, provided 
the plants received sufficient moisture ear- 
lier in the season. 

eee 


Bees Resent Unfortunately there 


are a few careless 
Careless or otherwise unin- 
Handling telligent beekeepers 


who apparently 
have little or no regard for the rights of 
their bees. Bees have some rights. Bees 
should be handled only when conditions 
are favorable. In honey producing api 
uries it is unnecessary to tear into colo- 
nies of bees, yank off hive covers and 
pull out combs without even taking time 
to smoke the bees properly. Certainly it is 
unwise to attempt to examine brood cham- 
bers of colonies during a cool day, or, 
even during a warm day, if nectar is not 
coming in freely. 

Shippers of package bees, on account 
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of the necessity of shipping on schedule, 
may be obliged occasionally to work bees 
during unfavorable weather, even during 
a rain. Bee shippers are well prepared to 
withstand stings. Apiaries from which 
bees are shaken to fill orders are usually 
located in woods, away from dwellings, 
cultivated fields, and highways, so that 
there may be no danger of unprotected 
humans or animals being stung. 

In commercial honey producing api- 
aries a certain amount of routine work 
must be done on schedule. Managers of 
such apiaries are learning that it pays to 
respect the rights of bees, in a measure, 
at least. Trouble with neighbors, on ac- 
count of cross bees, may frequently be 
averted by using common sense in select- 
ing the proper time for manipulating col- 
onies. It pays to take time to use a bee 
smoker properly. Never stand in front of 
hives to intercept the flight of bees. Han- 
dle combs deliberately and carefully, and 
do not kill bees unnecessarily. 


Why So Little 


With thousands up- 


on thousands of 
White Clover acres of white 
Duteh clover in 


Honey? 


bloom, accompanied 
by plenty of rain the question has been 
raised as to why there has not been more 
white clover honey this year. 

Whether true or not, it is generally be- 
lieved that the first year’s bloom of white 
clover from seeding does not yield much 
nectar. 

Virgil Weaver, of Kentucky, in a series 
of articles written some years ago, made 
this statement and no proof has been ad- 
vanced to the contrary. If true, it ex- 
white clover did not yield 


plains why . 
this year when all 


condi- 
tions were favorable except the age of 
the plant. Most of the white clover, on ac- 
count of drouth for the last five 
has been conspicuous by its absence. This 
year copious rains fell all over the so- 
called white clover belt resulting in a 
magnificent growth of old-fashioned white 
the like of which has not been 
years. It is a significant fact 
that at this writing (August 20), we have 
not reports of old-fashioned 
crops of pure white clover honey. When 
we say “pure’ 


much honey 


years, 


clover, 
seen in 


received 


’ we mean free from a nat- 
ural blend of white or yellow sweet clover 


or alfalfa. 
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How and Why Our Senior Editor 
did not notice that 


Strainer Cloths there was an appar- 


Cause Bubbles °©™* conflict of opin- 
, ion between Vernon 
in Honey 


C. Culhane and the 
Editor on this mat- 
ter of straining honey through cloth to 
take out sediment and air bubbles. Mr. 
Vernon C. Culhane very correctly says, 
on page 461 of our last issue, that strain- 
ers cause air bubbles. Our editorial page 
480, goes on to explain how strainers may 
eliminate air bubbles. There is no real 
conflict of treatment when the two meth- 
ods are compared. If hot honey is run 
through two thicknesses of wet cheese- 
cloth, or common muslin, the drippings 
passing through an air space down into 
honey below, a large number of air bub- 
bles will be caused and it is herein where 
many beekeepers and bottlers make a 
very serious mistake. When the honey 
falls a few inches through air it carries 
air with it. This forms minute air bub- 
bles with the result that the honey when 
bottled will be cloudy. If, however, the 
plans shown on page 480 are followed out 
exactly in detail there will be few or no 
bubbles. The strainer cloth should always 
be completely submerged under the honey. 

In order to make the honey sparkling 
clear, the surface of the honey, while in 
the process of heating, should be fre- 
quently skimmed. This is very important. 

It was Mr. Carl Hurst, of Columbus, 
Ohio, who first used strainer cloths com- 
pletely submerged in the honey, leaving 
no air space from the bottom of the cloth 
to the honey below. 


eee 
Honey Crop The early reports 


3 from most sections 
Estimates and of the country east 


Prices for 1935 °f the Mississippi 
showing copious 
rains and enormous areas of white clover 
indicated a bumper crop of white and 
sweet clover honey in that portion of the 
country where most of the honey in nor- 
mal years is produced. Later reports up to 
the time of going to press do not justify 
the early forecast of a big crop in the 
East. While it is yet too early to make re- 
liable estimates we are justified in the be- 
lief that the aggregate will still be below 
normal. 
There are three reasons for this. First, 
there have been in some sections too many 








rainy days for the bees to get out and 
gather the nectar. In some places the 
weather has been too cool, and in others 
it seemed to be too hot. Second, white 
clover from the first year’s seeding, as has 
been pointed out elsewhere, does not yield 
much honey for the same year. By the 
same token if the ground continues to be 
moist enough there should be a bumper 
crop next year from this source. Again, 
much of the honey is still on the hives to 
be ripened by the bees. The atmosphere 
has been too humid for them to do fast 
work, and it will be another month yet, 
or after this honey has been taken off, be- 
fore we shall know what the crop of honey 
in the East has been. 

Taking it all in all, it is a safe bet, 
that the yield in the East has not been up 
to the early forecast. It has been light if 
anything and prices should remain firm, 
if not take an advance. 

In the middle West there has been too 
much drouth. In the Rockies, reports do 
not indicate much of a crop. California 
shows up a little better. 

If the crop has been light in the East 
generally buyers will absorb western hon- 
ey, what there is of it, at low prices if 
they can get it. Gleanings does not ad- 
vise accepting the first low offer, but 
beekeepers generally don’t lose if they 
wait a little before accepting any offer. 
There will be not a few beekeepers des- 
perately in need of cash who will take the 
first offer. If there are enough of them 
they can set the pace. 

The conditions in most parts of the 
East have been very favorable for a fall 
flow of honey. This will insure good honey 
for a winter food. Those who use the food 
chamber system should be able to get 
them filled with any good fall honey, 
which, if thoroughly sealed and ripened in 
the combs, will make good stores. 


Moisture Con- This season, in the 
East especially with 


tent of Honey its frequent rains 
Important and humid atmo- 

sphere, has brought 
new problems to the beekeeper and the 
honey buyer. Much of the honey will have 
too high a water content unless left on the 
hives long enough to become thoroughly 
ripened and even then, some of the honey 
will have too much moisture to comply 


(Continued on page 569.) 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, August 4. 


Weather: The shortening days are be- 
coming quite noticeable, and with the 
cooler nights we feel that the hottest 
weather may be over. In fact, we have 
very few days hot enough to be uncom- 
fortable to the extent that we feel like 
taking to the shade. Some nice thunder 
showers have fallen in some of the moun- 
tain sections since our last letter, but 
most of it fell in territory where few if 
any bees are kept. The writer spent a day 
in the Imperial Valley since our last let- 
ter and it was sure warm down there, but 
when they have plenty of water to irri- 
gate, that is the time when things grow, 
and they have plenty this year, thanks to 
the Hoover Dam. 

Honey Crop: Last month we said that 
wild buckwheat was just beginning to 
yield. Well, we can still say the same for 
so far as we have been able to observe 
that is all it has done—just begun to 
yield. It is a disappointment—that is all. 
To see thousands of acres white with the 
blossoms and only a bee here and there 
smelling around, and no noticeable in- 
crease in the weight of the hives, well, 
it is just too bad and we can not help 
feeling that a wonderful chance has slip- 
ped some place. Had the buckwheat yield- 
ed as it does at times, southern California 
would have made one of its record crops. 
As it is, we do not feel like raising our 
last month’s guess and might lower it ten 
or fifteen pounds per colony. Some of the 
reports we have are: Imperial, about one- 
half crop; Arizona, very short; San Diego, 
San Bernardino and Riverside Counties 
spotted. White sage, sumac, and toyon 
yielded a record crop, but, of course, cover 
only a small part of Riverside and San 
Diego counties. 

Buyers are coming around in Increasing 
numbers, and it looks like a strengthen- 
ing in the market conditions and the 
prices offered. We know of no large lots 
being sold. The larger producers prefer 
to warehouse their honey and hope for 
better prices a little later rather than sell 
at present prices which are only the cost 
of production in a good year and leaves 
no allowance for the lean years that are 
sure to be with us again. 


ase end 


Beeswax: A few of the beekeepers have 
their wax in condition for market but 
most of them still have it to clarify. The 
fellow who uses the capping melter has 
a small job getting his wax ready after 
the extracting is over but the fellow who 
drains his cappings and depends upon the 
solar wax melter to finish up still has 
quite a job. While there is no special de- 
mand, the market stays around 18 cents 
per pound, 

Miscellaneous: San Bernardino County 
beekeepers held a meeting August 3, and 
Riverside County, August 5. Pienic din- 
ners at both places. A talk by Dr. Eckert 
and demonstrations in apiary work were 
the high lights of the San Bernardino 
meeting. A general discussion was the 
feature of the Riverside meeting. The ef- 
fects of the copious rains on next year’s 
crop prospect will be anxiously watched 
by a number of beekeepers as well as 
members of the staff at Davis. There were 
reports from the fellow who has made a 
big yield per colony and also the fellow 
who has fifty colonies for sale that have 
not been extracted this year. It takes all 
kinds to make up the fraternity. The 
writer spent three very profitable days 
at the San Diego exposition, and saw 
things. While there was not a great deal 
of honey, what there was, was well dis- 
played. 

Most apiaries have been increased well 
up to their original numbers and are in 
good shape for stores, very few beekeep- 
ers being inclined to “rob” their bees 
very close, that sugar buying seige of last 
year having been a lesson to most of us.— 
L. L. Andrews, Corona, California. 


eee 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, August 2. 


Weather: We can not, as most reporters 
do, commence our letter with an account 
of the weather. It is simply clear, clear, 
clear. 

Honey Crop: Beekeepers here in north- 
ern California do not have any fear of 
rain to disturb in any way the production 
of honey, that is, the honey flow, for we 
do not have rain in summer. Day after 
day the sun shines from early spring till 
late in the fall. In some ways this condi- 
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tion is favorable to the beekeeper. This 
is especially true when we have had plen- 
ty of rain during the winter months such 
as we had the past winter. Every bee- 
keeper in California can tell you that 
after a good rainfall in the winter we may 
expect a good honey crop the next sum- 
mer. Even at that many fail to be ready 
and the chances for a good crop pass with 
poor results. In our report for August we 
stated that the honey season in the moun- 
tains had passed and the bees were com- 
mencing in the alfalfa. Now we can make 
a partial report on the above. In the al- 
falfa the weather did not cut a figure— 
the nights were too cool and the same 
could be said of too many of the days. 
The alfalfa crop will not be as good as 
that of the past two years. There is still 
hopes for a crop from lima beans and star 
thistle. It is a fact that the star thistle 
district is overcrowded. There is hope for 
the beekeeper who has plenty of good 
queens and his bees in the right condi- 
tion. Many bees have been moved in and 
placed near locations that have been oc 
cupied by the present beekeepers for sev- 
eral years. This causes trouble, but we 
have not found a way to prevent it. 


Beeswax: There is a lot of wax on the 
market but the price has changed but 
little. Beekeepers have turned more than 
their usual amount of wax into founda- 
tion. This is hopeful. 


Miscellaneous: Another hopeful sign is 
the fine meetings that are being held in 
various parts of the state. 


Inspection work has been more general 
than usual. The results are very grati- 
fying to the beekeepers. Thus far this 
season there has not been an unpleasant 
report received at the office of the State 
Association. 


Dr. J. E. Eckert of the University of 
California has returned from his vacation, 
a good part of which was used for the 
interests of the beekeepers of the state. 
Our beekeepers owe a debt of gratitude 
to Dr. Eckert for his untiring effort in 
their behalf. It was a pleased audience 
who heard his report at the summer meet- 
ing at Davis in which he gave account 
of his experience accompanying a ecar- 
load of package bees and queens to Can- 
ada, This report will be in print soon and 
all members of the Association will be 
supplied with a copy.—Cary W. Hartman, 
Oakland, California. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON, August 9. 

Weather: After unusually dry weather 
through April and May, there was a sud- 
den change, and June and July, which are 
commonly the two driest months of the 
year, were interspersed with showers of 
short duration, which did not greatly in- 
terfere with the flight of bees. July was 
by far the warmer of the two summer 
months, with a maximum of 93 degrees, 
which lasted but a few days. The average 
for the daylight hours during the month 
was about 80 degrees. 

Honey Crop: Owing to these summer 
rains, white clover is now yielding nee 
tar, and growth of fireweed in the low- 
lands is the most polifie in years. The lat- 
ter has been in bloom for 30 days, and 
should continue for at least two weeks 
more. In years past it has been a common 
practice for beekeepers in the lower 
ccuntry to move their bees to the moun 
tains for the fireweed flow, which is usu- 
ally at its best in August 
later in the higher altitudes. But with 
the prospect of a fair honey flow at home, 
some have decided not to move this year. 
Ilowever, the increase in yield for those 
who do move will doubtless bring ample 
rewards for labor expended. All things 
taken into consideration, the prospect for 
a honey crop is somewhat better than av- 
erage——Ewing CC. Pershall, Edmonds, 
Washington. 


blooming 


ARIZONA, August 3. 
Weather: Rains have been general over 
all of the state the past two weeks of 
July. In the higher elevations we have 
had several days of good rains which 
have made weather 


cooler. 


conditions much 


Honey Crop: The only honey crop yet 
to come is the cotton and alfalfa. More 
honey comes from the long staple cotton 
than the short. The amount of honey from 
this source depends a great deal on the 
acreage planted to long staple this sea- 
son. I have no definite reports from the 
cotton area so do not know just what the 
prospects are in the valley. Local rains 
should bring up an abundance of wild 
flowers for bees to fill up well for winter 
and also bring on ideal conditions for re- 
requeening. 

Miscellaneous: A local bottler and dis- 
tributor for about all of southern Arizona 
informs me there has been no let-up in 
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the demand for honey this summer. He 
said he had to continue bottling the same 
amount of honey each week that he bot- 
tled each week earlier in the spring to 
supply the trade. This may be accounted 
for in the fact that a large number of 
mines are working now, due to the price 
of gold and silver. Local demand is well 
above the average and hope it continues 
so. Have not heard of any carlot sales be- 
ing made to date, though some may have 
already moved to market.—Leslie Wedg- 
worth, Oracle, Arizona. 


TEXAS, August 1. 


Weather: The weather for July brought 
to an end the largest and most widespread 
horsemint honey flow for ten years. The 
entire month could be classed as very 
dry but with no high temperatures. The 
low humidity and heat very probably 
saved the beekeepers a great deal of ex- 
tra work as the horsemint nectar was col- 
lected during wet weather and in previous 
years such a collection has been followed 
by fermentation both in the combs and 
after extraction. The bees are normal. 
This is the summer quiescent period and 
no great activity is looked for. In the 
river valleys and the black land belt bees 
are collecting nectar from cotton. How- 
ever, as the leaf worm and boll weevil 
are very prevalent large amounts of poi- 
son are being applied. Beekeepers in those 
sections are reporting the loss of colonies 
and many others are moving their bees 
to locations where poisoning is not prac- 
ticed. It seems that if the government is 
to pay the cotton grower to increase his 
income it should pay the beekeeper for 
the colonies of bees destroyed by the cot- 
ton farmers. Rains the last week of July 
have brought into bloom white brush and 
some honey flow has resulted. This will 
add nothing to the crop of honey to be 
taken or to the winter stores as it will be 
used up in fall brood rearing. 


Honey Crop: The honey crop of the 
state is reported as being normal or above 
for hive production and individual bee 
keeper production. It is, however, low as 
far as state production is concerned as 
during the past four years of drouth large 
numbers of beekeepers have gone out of 
business. The bulk of the honey produced 
is reported as being mainly from horse- 
mint. The demand seems to be fair and 


the prices are individual things between 
buyers and producers. There seems to be 
no standard price. Quite a number of bee- 
keepers in southwest Texas reported that 
they made a normal spring crop from gua- 
jillo-ecatsclaw and that they had sold it at 
a satisfactory price, most of it being sold 
as chunk comb honey. 

Miscellaneous: The Texas Beekeepers’ 
Association held their annual meeting at 
College Station, July 29 and 30. It had 
the largest attendance for five years. 
Among the speakers were: Dr. Warren 
Whitcomb, Southern States Field Station, 
Baton Rouge, La.; E. G. LeStourgeon; T. 
P. Robinson; Dr. Don O. Baird and Arthur 
Hodges, Huntsville, Texas. The officers 
elected were A. R. Graham, President; Ar- 
thur Hodges, Vice-President; Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. B. Parks. The next annual 
meeting will be held at College Station, 
July, 1936.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


NEBRASKA, August 8. 

Weather: July gave us thirty sunshiny 
days, one partly cloudy, and three fairly 
good rains which came at night. It also 
gave us some fairly hot days. Several 
days the temperature registered over 100 
degrees with a maximum of 108. After 
twenty-five consecutive days of good rains 
in late May and June it did not seem pos- 
sible it would become too dry again this 
year. Weather during July was favorable 
enough, but colonies generally were weak 
and very backward and slow in building 
up. 

Honey Crop: The surplus wiil be small 
this year. Bees built up on the honey flow 
rather than before which will make a big 
difference in the total crop. Sweet clover, 
which usually begins to bloom about the 
first week in June, was about three weeks 
late in blooming and hot dry weather has 
cut its blooming period short by about 
two weeks. We usually secure a fall flow 
from smartweed. However, indications are 
not favorable for much of a flow from 
this source. The heat has caused this plant 
to bloom ahead of time and blossoms are 
drying up. Should the season be long and 
the weather favorable, we should secure 
some honey from alfalfa. Swarming fever 
has been a big problem to contend with 
this year. Even weak colonies have 
swarmed. And even with the honey flow 
at its height, strong colonies with plenty 
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of room, shade and young queens swarmed 
or attempted to swarm and refused to 
settle down to nectar gathering. 


Beeswax: The demand for beeswax con- 
tinues steady. Some beekeepers who have 
developed local markets, report receiving 
30 cents per pound. 

Miscellaneous: Our state suffered the 
devastation of three floods this spring, 
two of them striking the southwestern 
section of the state along the Republican 
River. The apiaries of many beekeepers 
were totally wiped out. Definite reports 
of the losses are not yet available. 

Demand for honey, usually brisk at this 
time of the year, is very slow. The wheat 
crop predicted as a bumper crop, ran 10 to 
12 bushels per acre—some few fields 25 
to 30 bushels. Corn, late and backward, 
promises little or no crop. This reduction, 
coupled with too advanced living costs, 
simply leaves people without necessary 
funds and demand falls. 

Our State Fair, to be held September 
1 to 6, has added a honey cookery de- 
partment to its premium lists. With this 
forward step as an example, we hope an- 
other year will show many more county 
fairs with such an addition. 

Apiary inspection work, delayed by the 
wet weather, is progressing nicely and 
little disease is reported.—Benjamin Niel- 
sen, Aurora, Nebraska. 


MINNESOTA, August 12. 

Weather: July was characterized by 
unusually high temperatures and high hu- 
midity, ideal corn growing weather, and 
as a result Minnesota has in prospect one 
of the biggest corn crops on record. 

Honey Crop: The basswood flow, judg- 
ing from the reports that have come to 
the writer’s attention, was a disappoint- 
ment. There was an abundance of bloom 
but little nectar. During the first half of 
the month there were many cloudy days 
with considerable rain. This may partial- 
ly account for the unusual amount of 
swarming. Beekeepers have reported a 
very high per cent of supersedure of 
queens. The honey crop prospects to date 
seem to be about normal, but below ex- 
pectations in the early part of the season. 

Miscelianeous: The joint meeting of the 
North Dakota Beekeepers’ Association and 
the Minnesota Beekeepers’ Association, 
held at Crookston, Minnesota, brought an 
attendance of considerably more than 100. 


This was held at the apiaries of the Sis. 
ters of St. Benedict. Mrs. Jensen thrilled 
her audience with an account of the work 
of the American Honey Institute. About 
5000 pounds of honey was pledged for ex- 
hibit at the Minnesota State Fair, to be 
later sold and the proceeds contributed 
to the American Honey Institute. 

The Nicollet County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a picnic meeting at St. 
Peter on August 11. Professor A. G. Rug- 
gles, State Entomologist, and Dr. M. H. 
Haydak, instructor in beekeeping at the 
University of Minnesota, will attend and 
take part on the program.—M. C. Tan- 
quary, St. Paul, Minn. 


MANITOBA, August 1. 

Honey Crop: At this date there is a 
prospect of a normal crop of honey in 
Manitoba. We had one good ten-day pe- 
riod when hives on scales increased in 
weight as much as one hundred pounds, 
but very hot weather set in with tempera- 
tures every day in the nineties and the 
increase dropped to three or four pounds 
a day. This hot weather was an advantage 
in one way, as it ripened the honey and it 
was capped very rapidly. There has been 
a fear that because of so much moisture 
this year much honey would go on the 
market in an unripe condition, but I do 
not expect much trouble as brokers are 
in no hurry to buy for immediate deliv- 
ery. 

Beeswax: All stocks of comb foundation 
are exhausted. All beeswax in the prov- 
ince either sold or made into foundation. 
This is perhaps a sign that we are getting 
« more than normal crop or it may mean 
that a few aggressive buyers of beeswax 
bought it up last fall and shipped it out 
of the country. Beeswax, however, is no 
longer a drug on the market. 

Miscellaneous: Summer meetings have 
been well attended. There were 350 count- 
ed at our Provincial Meet. We had a 
sport event at that meeting that was lots 
of fun. We offered a ten dollar prize for 
the team of two from any local beekeep- 
ers’ association that could nail and wire 
ten Langstroth frames to the satisfaction 
of two judges appointed by the Associa- 
tion. The rules called for at least two 
nails in the end bar at the top and one in 
each end of the bottom bar; six nails in 
all. Four wires to the frame. Any style of 
nailing and wiring device could be used. 
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We had four entries and the contestants 
worked as though their very lives depend- 
ed on the results. The winners finished the 
ten frames in ten minutes flat. The con- 
test provoked some lively discussion as to 
how frames should be made, assembled 
and wired, which was the real purpose for 
which it was intended. 

The results prove that it was a happy 
suggestion that was given us last spring 
to charge a registration fee of a nickel 
a hive to raise revenue to pay for bee in- 
spection. We now have four times as much 
money as last year and over 90 per cent 
of the beekeepers have registered. A 
charge of 50 cents to register any num- 
ber, then a nickel a colony after that up 
to $15 maximum. This will bring us this 
year close to $5000.00, which, with the 
government grant, will supply the funds 
to cover the province. Already around 
35,000 colonies have been examined and 
fourteen men are on the job. The few who 
have refused to register will be prose- 
cuted, as we have the legal setup neces- 
sary.—L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

eee 


KANSAS, August 1. 


Weather: Since July 1 there has been 
no appreciable rain in Kansas, and the 
temperatures have been ranging around 
100° or above. At the present time the 
soil is dry and large cracks have ap- 
peared in it. Again, trees are dying as 
they did last year in the drouth. 

Honey Crop: The crop this year is pri- 
marily from white sweet clover, since dur- 
ing June there was much cool, rainy, 
cloudy weather, and there is very little 
white clover in the state at the present 
time, so the bees did not gather any white 
clover honey this year. About the middle 
of July the honey flow ceased, due to the 
fact that there were some large Tachinid 
flies working on the blooms which drove 
the bees from the field. These flies are the 
parasites of cut-worms. In all localities in 
eastern Kansas honey crop conditions 
from sweet clover were extremely favor- 
able during the first half of July. For a 
week and a half the honey flow was cut 
off by the flies, then following the disap- 
pearance of the flies, the honey flow from 
sweet clover returned. At this time the 
honey in northeastern Kansas had picked 
up and has been doing fine since about 
July 21. One beekeeper in northeastern 
Kansas has an average of about 100 
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pounds surplus per colony. Others have 
slightly less than this, and the crop on 
the average in the eastern part of Kan- 
sas will be slightly less than normal. In 
north central Kansas, the beekeepers are 
expecting a honey flow from smartweed if 
it rains within a week. 

Miscellaneous: The Southeast Kansas 
Beekeepers’ Association held their picnic 
meeting at the farm of E. L. Yount, three 
miles north of Chanute on July 21. One of 
the prominent speakers at this meeting 
was the Secretary of the Kansas Board 
of Agriculture, J. C. Mohler. The North- 
ern Kansas Honey Marketing Associa- 
tion held their annual meeting in High- 
land on July 26. The Kansas State Bee- 
keepers’ Association plans to hold its 
meeting on August 11 in Topeka. At this 
same time the Federation of Kansas Bee- 
keepers’ Associations also plan their an- 
nual meeting. The Arkansas Valley Bee- 
keepers’ Association have set the date of 
August 17, for its annual picnic meet- 
ing in the Wichita City park in Wichita. 

In September, Kansas has two state 
fairs at which beekeepers annually ex- 
hibit bees and honey. The Kansas Free 
Fair is from September 7 to 13, at To- 
peka, Kansas. The Kansas State Fair is 
September 14 to 20, at Hutchinson. The 
bee and honey exhibits at both of these 
fairs should be much better than they 
have been for the last two years, since 
honey crop conditions have improved. 

Many beekeepers this year are com- 
plaining about the lack of apiary inspec- 
tion. Many who have had inspection of 
their apiaries annually are disappointed 
this year in not having an inspector visit 
them. Some conditions intervened this 
year to prevent extensive apiary inspec- 
tion with the limited amount of funds 
available for the work. Weather condi- 
tions during the latter part of May and 
first half of June were such that inspec- 
tors could not work in the fields, or floods 
cut off the avenues of transportation. 

It is hoped that beekeepers will try to 
conform to the new standardized contain- 
ers for marketing extracted honey. Va- 
rious odd sizes of containers have been 
eliminated from the schedule of market- 
able containers. This will simplify the 
practice of marketing honey and also 
give a true weight package for a quan- 
tity container. In other words, a pint is a 
pint, and not something less than that 
amount, as in many instances in the past. 
—R. L. Parker, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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ALABAMA, August 9. 


Weather: The weather in central Ala- 
bama has been unusually warm with plen- 
ty of rainfall in most locations. 


Honey Flow: The honey flow has not 
been heavy this summer but bees have 
continued to store some surplus all the 
time so that all colonies will get plenty 
for winter stores with the exception of 
those colonies that have been shaken too 
heavily for packages. Such colonies do 
not have sufficient bees to gather winter 
stores and will require feeding to carry 
them through. 

Miscellaneous: The demand for queens 
has been poor, but this has been the case 
for several years now. There are several 
reasons for this. The beekeeper who kills 
his colonies and replaces them with pack- 
ages has no need for summer queens and 
many of the most progressive beekeepers 
who would ordinarily requeen every year 
are now killing and replacing with pack- 
ages in the spring. Some beekeepers who 
have the time are rearing their own 
queens as a means of fighting the depres- 
sion. There are sO many more queen- 
breeders in business now than there were 
a few years ago that there is little hope 
of ever having a good demand for summer 
queens again. 

In the recent shakeup of the A. A. A. 
the package shippers and queen-breeders 
were very much afraid that their Mar- 
keting Agreement would be lost but the 
act as finally passed contains the follow- 
ing provisions : 

“Nothing contained in this Act shall 
(a) invalidate any marketing agreement 
or license in existence on the date of the 
enactment hereof, or any provision there- 
of, either before or after the enactment 
of this Act, or (b) impair any remedy 
provided for on the date of the enactment 
thereof for the enforcement of any such 
marketing agreeement or license.” 

Under this provision the shippers hope 
to retain the present Marketing Agree- 
ment as it has proved beneficial to both 
shippers and buyers of package bees and 
queens. 

Shippers are beginning to talk of prices 
for 1936 and the general opinion is that 
they will be slightly higher than this sea- 
son as the expense of producing and ship- 
ping has increased at least 10 per cent 
over last season. No prices will be an 
nounced till they are passed upon at the 
next meeting of the Control Committee 


and approved by the A. A. A. authorities 
at Washington which will probably be 
around October 1.—J. M. Cutts, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 

eee 


GEORGIA, August 6. 

Weather: No general rain as yet. Local 
showers occurring with dry and wet spots 
over the state. As a whole, the state is 
too dry for average crops, which should 
be around 70 pounds, but the average so 
far is only 35. Temperature averages 
about 70; better than for several years, 

Honey Crop: Good quality. Greatest 
yielder is gallberry. Tulip-poplar in the 
Piedmont and mountain sections gave only 
a light yield. Sourwood in the mountain- 
ous regions gave only a light yield. Prin- 
cipal reason of the shortage is due most- 
ly to dry weather. Consequently local hon- 
ey has not been so plentiful in our con- 
suming centers. The demand and prices 
are better. Extracted, 8 cents; chunk, 9 
cents. Very little section honey produced 
in the state. 

Honey Flow: Bees are almost in a 
swarming condition with Mexican clover 
out in bloom, which will continue until 
frost. Bees working freely in the supers. 
Comb building almost as good as during 
the spring flow. Much increase is being 
made and general requeening is now be- 
ing done. General apiary work under 
sway, which is unusual. Summer and fall 
honey flow rapidly on the increase because 
of new sources of nectar and more gen- 
eral growth. Bees left in the swamp re- 
gions are storing some surplus from pep- 
per bush. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeeping is undergo- 
ing a great change throughout the state, 
better stock installed. Queen rearing gave 
much consideration; shifting the bees 
about into more favorable locations. All 
the honey above the brood nest was re- 
moved before the bees were carried away 
from their spring locations. Now, they are 
making their winter stores as well as some 
surplus in their summer stands out in the 
farming areas. Owing to a long cycle of 
poor seasons the commercial beekeepers 
about over our state have been forced to 
this, bringing about an entirely different 
way to keep bees. “Make it in spite of 
bad seasons,” is their slogan.—J. J. Wil- 
der, Waycross, Ga. 


WESTERN OHIO, August 10. 
Weather: This spring the weather was 
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very unfavorable for the bees to build up 
to normal strength. During early spring it 
was cold and cloudy nearly every day, so 
the bees were able to gather but little 
nectar from fruit bloom and dandelion, 
which is very necessary to lay the foun- 
dation for a successful honey crop. Colo- 
nies that were fairly strong gathered a 
fair crop. 

Honey Crop: In making a complete sur- 
vey of our 22 apiaries we find various 
conditions. Seven of our yards have stored 
perhaps an average of 100 pounds surplus, 
while the balance of the yards have from 
25 to 50 pounds besides their food cham- 
bers, which contain about 55 pounds. Most 
of the honey this season came from yel- 
low sweet clover. There was but little al- 
sike and white clover, the drouth for the 
last three years having been too severe 
for these plants. However, the abundant 
rainfall this spring and summer was very 
favorable for the new seeding of alsike 
and sweet clover, which has never looked 
better. In fact, alsike is in full bloom in 
the stubble fields—a wonderful sight for 
the beekeepers, and a promise for the 
coming season of 1936. 

Miscellaneous: We are now very busy 
requeening our bees. This was very much 
neglected during the past season, which 
resulted in quite a large number of colo- 
nies having failing queens. This, together 
with unfavorable spring weather, is per- 
haps one cause of the short crop. This 
season with a light crop, every beekeeper 
should carefully check up on his bees 
and requeen every colony that has an old 
or failing queen. 

The Tri-County Beekeepers’ Association 
had a meeting at the home of R. J. Por- 
ter. About 30 members were present. The 
Tri-County Beekeepers’ Association was 
organized in 1915 by Mr. Sechrist, and has 
heen a live organization ever since. At 
the present time there are about 40 mem- 
bers with new members coming in at near- 
ly every meeting. 

All in all the outlook for beekeeping in 
northwestern Ohio looks very favorable. 

Fred Leininger, Delphos, Ohio. 





WESTERN NEW YORK, August 11. 

Weather: New York has had all kinds 
of weather so far this year. Most sections 
have had sufficient rainfall. Bad floods in 
some parts of the state swept away parts 
of apiaries and in some instances entire 
apiaries, 


The honey flow in this part of the state 
has been very erratic. We have had a few 
days of heavy flow followed by several 
lean days. Much swarming has been 
prevalent under these conditions. 

Honey Crop: The crop in western and 
central New York is very spotted and 
light, probably not over 40 or 50 pounds 
per colony average. The crop in northern 
and eastern New York is much better, ac- 
cording to reports. 

In our own yards colonies that did not 
have to be treated for swarming have 
done much better than those that had to 
be manipulated to prevent it. The surplus 
honey seems to be practically all alsike. 

sasswood seems not to have yielded at all, 
and sweet clover and alfalfa very little. 

Miscellaneous: At the time peas were 
dusted for aphis, millions of bees died, de- 
pleting the hives to a serious extent. In 
large yards the ground was covered with 
dead and dying bees, which in a few days 
resulted in a stench. We lost the working 
force of bees from about 500 colonies. 
Two neighbors, who started beekeeping 
last spring with 12 colonies, asked me to 
go over to see what was the matter with 
their bees. I found them practically de- 
stroyed, ten of the 12 having had their 
queens killed and all the colonies weak- 
ened almost to ruination. Our chief in 
spector took a sample of dead bees from 
one of our yards for analysis but as yet 
we have had no report. 

Conditions for a fall flow are fair. 
Weather conditions up to date (August 11) 
have been unfavorable for nectar secre- 
tion from buckwheat and other August 
sources. 

Both the western New York picnic at 
Sheridan Park, Buffalo, on August 3, and 
the state picnic at Cayuga State Park, 
near Seneca Falls, August 10, were well 
attended and a fine time was enjoyed by 
all, Rain marred the day at Cayuga some- 
what, but no one seemed to care. The pro- 
gram held inside went off in fine shape. 


H. M. Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 
ece 


ONTARIO, August 10. 

Weather: The tale is now told in most 
Ontario localities insofar as the light hon- 
ey crop is concerned. When I sent notes 
a month ago it looked then as if we would 
have a bumper crop. For some reason the 
flow gradually dwindled after July 15. 
However, a crop of 100 pounds per colony 
was secured. A lot of honey is left in su- 
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pers to go with buckwheat, as the latter 
began to yield earlier than usual and it 
was simply impossible to get the white 
honey all off without taking it before it 
was properly sealed. However, the differ- 
ence in price between white and dark 
honey is not so very much now, so why 
worry? For the past two weeks the coun- 
try within 20 miles or more of Toronto in 
all directions, has been dry and very 
warm. Unless we get rain soon the yield 
from buckwheat will be light as this 
plant secretes little nectar in our locality 
unless there is plenty of moisture with 
the hot weather. 

Honey Crop: From reports so far re- 
ceived, I would say that the crop in On- 
tario as a whole is fully up to, if not 
above, the average. Colonies generally 
were very uneven in strength at the open- 
ing of the flow with many queens tempo- 
rarily not at their best. This caused hun- 
dreds of colonies to attempt to supersede 
their queens and while this condition was 
righted later in the season, it reduced the 
crop considerably. 

Local sales of honey are about as usual, 
but some distress selling to large depart- 
mental stores and special sales that fol- 
low such transactions are sure to affect 
retail prices. I learned only yesterday that 
one large firm had bought 100 cases of 
fives at the lowest figure that has come to 
my notice. The firm at once advertised a 
special sale of honey at a price much low- 
er than we have been getting from the 
trade. It is rather hard to have competi- 
tion like this, but I know of nothing that 
can be done to remedy the situation. The 
old law of supply and demand may even- 
tually solve the problem. 

Miscellaneous: That tastes differ, is a 
well accepted fact and we have a very 
pointed illustration of this truth in the 
way people choose honey to their liking. 
We have tried many methods of handling 
cappings and we are now back to melting 
the well-drained cappings in a melter of 
the usual type and then keeping this hon- 
ey that is drained from the vat, separate. 
To me this honey has a cooked taste and 
a decided propolis flavor, and it burns my 
throat if I taste it. But many people that 
ean afford to buy the best honey, simply 
rave over the quality of this cooked honey 
and it is sold as fast as it accumulates 
from the melter. If present slow market 
continues in a wholesale way, I think we 
had better run all our nice honey through 
the melter, throw in some wax and a bit 


of debris to change the flavor and then 
put on an advertising campaign to boost 
a new product. 


In my notes for August referring to the 
proposed marketing scheme, I said that 
“T understand that the great majority of 
the beekeepers are in favor of the 
scheme.” My attention has been called to 
this statement and I can only say that 
what I had in mind was the verdict of 
those who attended the different meet- 
ings held over the Province when this 
measure was discussed and voted upon. 
As to what the majority of the producers 
think of this scheme I have no way of 
finding out. There are supposed to be 
about 7000 beekeepers in the Provinee, 
and 500 would be a generous estimate of 
the average attendance at the meetings. 
My latest advice in the matter is that the 
petition has been handed to the Minister 
of Agriculture, and that his decision is 
expected at any time now. 

Prospects for next year were never bet- 
ter than at present, as fields where the 
grain is cut show a rank growth of all 
kinds of clover. So never mind if mar- 
kets are bad this year, prospects are good 
for a bumper crop next season.—J. L. 
3yer, Markham, Ontario. 








The common astor, which blossoms in Septem- 


ber in the northern tier of states. 
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Just News 


EDITORS 





The program for National Honey Week, 
November 10 to 16, may be obtained by 
writing American Honey Institute, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

> 


The per capita consumption of honey 
per year in the Mount St. Benedict Acad- 
emy at Crookston, Minn., has increased 
from less than a pound per person six 
years ago, to about 70 pounds per person 
at the present time. 


Wabash Valley Round-up of Illinois 
and Indiana beekeepers will be held at 
Newport, Indiana, on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 14, 1935. The program will consist of 
practical talks by outstanding beekeep- 
ers, also demonstrations of putting up sec- 
tions, removing honey with carbolie acid, 
also extracting honey. 

e 

The pure food bill, sponsored by the 
President and in which all beekeepers are 
interested, has passed the Senate. While it 
has not yet passed the House ft will come 
up automatically at the next session of 
Congress and be taken up where the pre- 
vious Congress left it. Beekeepers should 
see or write to their members in the House 
and ask for their support. This bill if en- 
acted, will plug up some of the leaks in 
the present pure food law of 1906. 


E. S. Prevost, or familiarly known to 
his friends and the beekeepers of South 
Carolina as “Ned,” is now back at his 
post as special bee extension specialist at 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 
South Carolina. He will now be able to 
give full time, as before, to the beekeep- 
ing interests of his state. He is not only 
likable and capable, but he thoroughly 
knows the whole subject of bee culture, 
and like another good man, Mr. C. L. Sams 
of North Carolina, will put beekeeping 
back on the map for South Carolina. 


A new law to protect beekeepers and to 
promise honey production will shortly be 


published by the government of the state 
of Mecklenburg, Germany. The authorities 
have already decreed that during the next 
few weeks all beehives belonging to 
Mecklenburg beekeepers will be examined 
by special squads to determine whether 
any pests exist. In case any are found, 
the necessary steps will be taken promptly 
to eradicate them. Now every beekeeper 
has to report any suspicion of pest in his 
hives to the authorities who, in case they 
are foreed to destroy the hives, will com- 
pensate the keeper for the damage suf- 
fered. 
e 


Possible variation which exists among 
various strains of bees in their disease 
resistance is being tested in a co-operative 
project supervised by Frank C. Pellett, 
at Atlantic, lowa. Honey producers are 
invited to visit Mr. Pellett to become fa- 
miliar with this work, the nature of which 
has aroused a great deal of popular diseus- 
sion. It is hoped that results will be ob- 
tained this season which will indicate the 
possible trend that may have an important 
bearing on future work. This work is be- 
ing carried on co-operatively by Dadant & 
Sons, the lowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Iowa State College Ex- 
tension Service. 


The National Convention of American 
Honey Producers’ League and American 
Honey Institute will be held at the Statler 
Hotel in Detroit, on October 7, 8, 9, and 
10. October 7 will be exhibits and national 
honey cookery contest day, with emphasis 
being placed on an effort to get everyone 
acquainted, and the judging of the con- 
tests out of the way the first day. October 
8 will be Institute Day. October 9 will 
be League Day, while October 10 will be 
devoted to tours to points of interest in 
Detroit, and, if desired, there will be other 
trips arranged to the various commercial 
beekeepers of the state nearby. The Stat- 
ler Hotel has made every effort to provide 
full accommodations for the convention, 
and all beekeepers throughout the state 
are taking hold of the idea of being in on 
one of the best meetings ever held. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Re “Seeing is Believing” 

Referring to page 295, May, 1935, this 
sounds very nice in theory, but hardly 
true. I rather think that Mr. Miller had 
these particular boxes placed with a de- 
cided slope towards the entrance. Mr. Mil- 
ler might try further experiments: (a) 
Give the boxes a decided lean toward one 
side; (b) this time with a strong diag- 
onal dip towards one corner. As bees com- 
mence to build the comb in box hives 
from the highest point, I venture that Mr. 
Miller will find (a) comb built parallel 
with the sides, (b) diagonal combs. In 
New South Wales we are not allowed box 
hives. All bees must be in frame hives. If 
any reader from California or Oregon will 
send me seeds of honey-producing trees 
and plants I will send them seeds of va- 
rious eucalyptus and acacias.—C. B. 
Scott, Whitton, Australia. 


Grading 

The state of Oregon with its State Ag- 
ricultural Act compels all individuals or 
firms manufacturing, or making, or sell- 
ing butter made from the cream produced 
from cows, to be graded and branded as 
State of Oregon A, B, or C Grade. When 
this measure was proposed it was thought 
by the majority of those in the business 
it would be detrimental to the farmers 
and the creameries, but the result after 
one year’s operating gave figures show- 
ing there was more butter eaten last year 
in the state of Oregon than in any pre- 
vious year. A number of other states are 
considering passing a law of like charac- 
ter. I wonder if our honey was graded in a 
like manner if the same result would not 
follow in its wake; if the consumer would 
learn the value of these grades and could 
be sure of them when they saw the honey 
so graded and branded. We all know the 
value of a trade name and a brand. We 
have goods sold by name only from one 
end of the United States to the other. 
We know we can depend on the goods be- 
ing as like as two peas with what we have 
before purchased. With but very few ex- 
ceptions, this can not be said of honey. 
It is well known that honey as a product 
is much more difficult to grade than but- 


ter in which there are few possible grad- 
ing rules. However, we have had several 
demonstrations in the brand or label sell- 
ing of honey over the United States, 
which show something could be accom- 
plished along this line.—Penn G. Snyder, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
eee 


An Ideal Bee Waterer 

After losing many, many bees every day 
in a bird bath in my back yard, I made an 
ideal watering place by taking a galvan- 
ized iron pan, filling it level with crushed 
stone. I knocked the porcelain out of a 
common jar top, punched five holes in it 
somewhat smaller than a lead pencil, in- 
verted my jar over the crushed stone and 
found that I had made provision for wa- 
ter that my bees liked so well that they 
deserted the bird bath entirely, although 
[ placed the new fountain within three 
feet of the bath. I place the jar so that 
the water-level is somewhat below the 
level of the stone. Unless one has seen it 
tried out, it is surprising how the bees 
eagerly stick their heads and tongues into 
the cracks between the rocks and it seems 
that the smaller the crack, the more eager- 
ly they go for it. This is the least expen- 
sive arrangement I know of as any kind 
of pan can be used, the crushed rock cost- 
ing nothing, and an ordinary fruit jar 
used for the fountain. Not a single bee can 
drown, of course.—H. O. Kirby, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

eee 


Beekeeping 348 Years Ago 


That is the story contained in a small 
but unique book entitled “Bienbuck,” 
which has found its way to the Agricul- 
tural Library, University of Wisconsin, a 
part of the Miller Memorial Library. This 
book had its origin in 1682. In that year 
a German, whose name is unknown, be- 
came interested in bees. Too poor to buy 
any books on the subject, he set to the 
task of recopying a book, written in 1586, 
on beekeeping. Little did this poor Ger- 
man realize that he had done an excep- 
tional job in the copying of the book. Al- 
though the pages are yellowed and slight- 
ly worm-eaten, the writing, done in beau- 
tiful German script, is still clearly visible 
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on the hand-made paper. The binding and 
packing, built up by the use of printed 
sheets bearing the Gutenberg type, have 
well withstood the test of time for the 
book is till intact. Coming down through 
the years this book is now a prize posses- 
sion, not only because it is old and unique 
but also because there is no other copy of 
the original book, printed in 1586, to be 
found anywhere else in the world.—Doris 
Clark, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Drones Return Four Miles 

In the July issue, A. D. Wood states that 
after moving a colony one and a half 
miles, only drones returned, and asks 
whether they fly further than workers, 
or mark their location less well. The for- 
mer appears to be at any rate partly the 
reason, as Cheshire, in his classical book 
“Beekeeping,” he has known 
drones to return after being moved four 
miles—W. T. Scott, Banchory, Scotland. 


on says 


That Little Boy of Mine 
This is Ira Genoa Lambright, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ira Lambright of Goliad, Texas. 
This picture 


taken in the apiary 
when the 
bees were at 
their best, 
working the 
horse min t 
honey flow, 
nevertheless 
young Ira 
has no fear 
of bee stings, 
although he 
has been 
stung several 
times. 


was 








He wants to 

go to the 
yard and chew the honey out of bits of 
brace and waste comb. He likes to walk 
up after the lid is taken off the hive and 
look in at the bees and has no fear of 
them. The bees are from a very gentle 
race but that does not keep a gentle 
horse from kicking under certain condi- 
tions. 


Ira Genoa Lambright. 


99 


Ira Genoa is 22 months old and has 
eaten honey he was a few 
months old and now he gets his honey 
when he wants it.—Ira Lambright, Goliad, 


Texas. 


ever since 





Protect Hives from Hive-Tool Wear 

The use of the hive tool to pry the su- 
per loose from the hive has a tendency to 
mar the hive and the super, and in time 
will make a hole large enough for the 
bees to get through. The hive must then 
be repaired or replaced with a new one. 
This may be prevented by using a piece 





Pieces of tin bent to fit edge of hive protect it 
from marks of the hive-tool. 


of tin, bent to fit over the edge of the 
hive. Place one of these tins on each hive 
and super at the point where the hive tool 
is used. By inserting the hive tool be- 
tween the two tins as shown in the pho- 
tograph the hives and supers are protect- 


ed from his hive-tool wear.—Clifford H. 
Kelty, Vinton, Iowa. 
eeo 


After-Swarm Follows Prime Swarm 

This spring I hived a prime swarm that 
had flown over two oak trees and a lemon 
tree to settle on the far side of a genesta 
hedge. In due time an after-swarm from 
the same colony settled in exactly the 
same spot. Can anyone tell me whether 
that coincidence or the 
usual thing when the bees are not inter- 
fered with? I do not reeall such an 
currence in my childhood years as official 
swarm watcher in a large commercial api- 
ary. But then our queens were all clipped 
and after-swarms discouraged. Flora 
McIntyre, Pasadena, California. 
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Talks to Beginners 


M,. J. DEYELL 





This has been rather a peculiar season 
throughout the country. In some regions, 
the honey crop has been somewhat disap- 
pointing, while in others a fair crop has 
been secured. We never know, however, 
until the close of the season what the 
honey crop will be. 

Back in 1930, the first drouth year, the 
bees in our apiaries around Medina scarce- 
ly made a living during the summer and 
early fall. Up to the third week in Au- 
gust, no surplus was stored, and normal 
colonies did not have over eight or ten 
pounds of honey. About the middle of the 
month we had a soaking rain. On August 
28 honey began to come from goldenrod. 
The flow continued for nearly a month, 
and during that time our scale hive gain- 
ed 75 pounds. The brood chambers and 
food chambers were well filled and we se- 
cured a considerable amount of surplus 
honey from goldenrod and aster. And so, 
in regions that ordinarily give a fall hon- 
ey flow, there is still a chance to secure 
some surplus honey. 

Bees Begin to Prepare for Winter 

When September comes bees begin to 
act somewhat listless. They seem to know 
that winter is coming. Queens do not lay 
so prolifically during September as they 
do earlier in the season. However, it is 
during this month that most of the young 
bees that survive the winter, are pro- 
duced. 

A Variety of Conditions 

In some regions where sweet clover and 
alfalfa, constitute the major sources of 
nectar, the honey flow tapers off in early 
September and it is unnecessary to add 
more supers. In other regions, where buck- 
wheat and goldenrod is plentiful, some 
surplus honey is stored during this month. 
In some regions of the East, goldenrod 
and aster constitute the crop of surplus 
honey when conditions are right for nec- 
tar secretion. In the northern United 
States and Canada, brood rearing is prac- 
tically suspended by the end of this 
month, or early October. In the southern 
states it is continued several weeks long- 
er. In the Mississippi Valley, heartsease, 
sometimes called smartweed, yields well 
in September. In some of these regions 
where surplus is secured, it is, of course, 


necessary to add supers in order to make 
room for incoming nectar and brood rear- 
ing. If supers are not added, swarming 
may occur, or, the brood chambers may 
be practically filled with honey with no 
space left for brood rearing. The restric- 
tion in brood rearing may reduce the 
population of the hive to such an extent 
that there may be a shortage of young 
bees to go into winter quarters. 

In regions where there is practically no 
fall honey flow, bees do not waste their 
energy searching for nectar and conse- 
quently they do not wear themselves out. 
Furthermore, under these conditions, 
queens do not lay so prolifically. In re- 
gions where there is a fall honey flow, 
queens produce more brood and this re- 
sults in a larger proportion of young bees. 
On the other hand, the older bees, usu- 
ally called field bees, wear themselves out 
gathering nectar. There appears to be a 
balance running through nature and it is 
interesting to note how it applies to colo- 
nies of bees under various conditions. 

Correcting Abnormal Conditions 

The beginner should know the exact 
condition of all colonies. A thorough ex- 
amination should be given colonies during 
this month before cold weather comes. 
This is a good time to correct the defects 
found in colonies. There are at least four 
things that the beginner should check at 
this time, namely, the queen, the size of 
the colony, the amount of honey in the 
hive, and the amount of comb space avail- 
able for brood rearing. 

While requeening is usually done ear- 
lier in the season, preferably during Au- 
gust, September is not too late for re- 
queening. Usually a queen is more easily 
introduced late in the season than she is 
earlier in the season. If, therefore, an in- 
ferior queen is found, she should be re- 
placed with a young prolific queen of 
good stock. Some times a good queen that 
has done good work early in the season 
may fail during the fall months. She may 
have been superseded and a young laying 
queen may be found during September. 
Queens reared under the supersedure im- 
pulse are usually of good quality. 

The Importance of Ample Stores 
Beginners who have been reading these 
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Talks are aware of the emphasis placed 
on ample stores for each colony at all 
times of the year. It is hoped that all be- 
ginners have adopted the food chamber 
method of supplying stores. In the event 
that food chambers are not being used, 
there may be, in some regions, a scarcity 
of honey in the nives at present. By 
rights, there should never be less than 15 
pounds of honey at any time during the 
year. When there is less than this amount, 
combs of honey should be given, or sugar 
syrup should be fed. An easy way to make 
and feed sugar syrup is to mix two parts 
of granulated sugar with one part of wa- 
ter, either by weight or by measure, and 
stir until all of the granules are dissolved. 
Place the syrup in a 10-pound friction-top 
pail, the cover of the pail being perfor- 
ated with about two dozen holes, made 
by a small nail. The pail of syrup should 
be inverted over the hole in the inner 
cover and the pail covered with an empty 
super, the hive cover resting on the top of 
the empty super. This puts the feed ex- 
actly where it is needed. 
Importance of Strong Colonies 

It is a little difficult for a beginner to 
know how large a colony should be during 
this month. A tolony that has brood in 
five or six combs during September is 
likely to be strong enough in bees to sur- 
vive the winter if other conditions for 
successful wintering are present. A col- 
ony with brood in eight combs during the 
first week in September is a good colony. 
Such a colony is likely to winter success- 
fully provided the other factors essential 
for wintering are present. 

Uniting Weak Colonies 

Some beginners attempt to divide 
strong colonies in the fall. This is a mis- 
take. Divided colonies are likely to be 
lost during the winter. It is, therefore, 
preferable to keep strong colonies intact. 


It is difficult for some beekeepers to 
recognize the difference between a hive 
containing some bees and a hive contain- 
ing a real colony of bees. It is safe to 
say that a colony having brood in only 
two or three combs in September is not 
strong enough to winter successfully. In 
some instances, under-strength colonies 
are wintered in bee cellars. Such colonies 
can be wintered more successfully in cel- 
lars than they can out of doors. Even 
though colonies are wintered successfully, 
they are a liability in the spring because 
they may not build up normally without 
being strengthened by package bees. On 
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the other hand, populous colonies build up 
rapidly and require but little if any atten- 
tion in the spring. 

Weak colonies should be united in the 
fall. The uniting can be done by the news- 
paper plan—that is, by removing the 
cover of the stronger colony, placing a 
newspaper over the top of the frames, 
first punching a few small holes through 
the paper with a pencil, then placing the 
hive containing the weaker colony, with- 
out bottom-board, directly on top of the 
newspaper. The bees will gnaw away the 
paper and unite readily. If the queens 
are equally good the job of killing one 
queen may be left to the bees. If, how- 
ever, one of the queens is old or other- 
wise undesirable, she should be killed be- 
fore the two colonies are united. The ear- 





Modernistic sign, gaily colored, which is sure to 
be seen by passing motorists. 


lier in September weak colonies are unit- 
ed, the better. Usually colonies united 
late in the fall do not become well estab- 
lished before cold weather sets in and 
may not winter well. 
Laying Workers May Develop 

Occasionally a laying worker colony is 
found during September. This condition 
is brought about by a colony becoming 
hopelessly queenless. By this we mean 
that there are no eggs or larvae from 
which to rear a queen. Under such condi- 
tions a few of the worker bees in the col- 
ony will start laying eggs. The eggs, being 
unfertile, will, of course, develop into 
drones. A case of laying workers can eas- 
ily be detected because the cappings of 

(Continued on page 572.) 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





Honey Souring in Jars 


Question.—I have a few hives of bees and 
have had trouble with my strained honey. It 
sours after being in the bottles or jars awhile. 
Can you tell me the cause and how to over- 
come it?—Edwin Sickler, Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—The souring of your honey in 
bottles is doubtless due to your taking it 
off the hives before it is fully ripened. 
Honey should not be extracted unless the 
combs are at least three-quarters capped 
or sealed over. If the honey is extracted 
before the combs are fairly well capped it 
will be, in most cases, too thin and will 
sour later on. This year, due to the abun- 
dant rains and excessive moisture in the 
atmosphere, it seems difficult for bees to 
properly cure the honey in the combs. Dur- 
ing dry seasons honey is cured or ripened 
by the bees quite readily. 

Sourwood Fails to Secrete Nectar 

Question.—What causes the failure of the 
sourwood tree to secrete nectar? It has been 
my experience over an area of 150 miles, where 
one-half of this area has experienced a drouth 
and the other half a normal or excessive rainfall, 
that in neither location was there enough nec- 


tar secreted for the bees to work the blossoms. 
—S. L. Hurt, Georgia. 


Answer.—We are unable to give the 
real reason why sourwood should fail to 
yield nectar under exactly opposite con- 
ditions—too wet in one case and too dry 
in the other. Possibly the extremes, “too 
wet or too dry,” might be the explanation. 
Nature has queer ways of doing things. 
Sometimes when the conditions seem to be 
entirely favorable there will be little nec- 
tar in the blossoms and at other times 
when conditions appear to be unfavorable 
there will be a large yield of honey. This 
is also true of the clovers, basswoods, and 
other honey plants. 

Using Oil of Anise for Bee Hunting 

Question.—I have tried time and again to 
find bee trees with oil of anise, but have had 
no success, I pour the oil on a comb of honey 
and put it in an open place but have failed to 


get any bees. What is my trouble ’—Merle Wil- 
liams, Pennsylvania 


Answer.—Hunting bee trees should be 
attempted only during a dearth of nectar 
at a time when bees are inclined to rob. 
During a good honey flow, bees would not 
pay any attention to combs of honey ex- 
posed outdoors. Instead of using combs 
containing honey you had better use fresh 
extracted honey diluted with warm water, 
then add about two drops of oil of anise 


to four ounces of honey. The objection to 
using honey not diluted is that it is so 
heavy that it retards the flight of the 
bees. For the whole discussion of this 
question and how to carry on bee hunting 
we refer you to the article under that head 
in the AB C and X Y Z of Bee Culture. 
Using Linseed Oil Barrel for Honey 

Question.—I have a linseed oil barrel which 
I want to use for storing honey. Would it be 
all right for this purpose if all the refuse was 
burnt out and then painted with aluminum 
paint. Would this in any way taint the honey! 
—I. W. Westlund, Minnesota. 


Answer.—It would be a very serious 
mistake to use second-hand linseed oil bar- 
rels for the storage of honey. Burning out 
the inside of the barrel would hardly be 
advisable. The linseed oil would be soaked 
all through the wood of the barrel and 
would give such a strong flavor to the 
honey that no one would buy it. It would 
be much more satisfactory to put your 
honey into regular standard 60-pound 
cans, e 

Using Cyanogas to Kill Bees 

Question—I have one weak colony of bees 
that has been reduced in strength because of 
laying workers. How would you suggest that I 


kill the bees? I do not wish to unite these bees 
with another colony.—W. A. Hill, lowa. 


Answer.—We suggest that you purchase 
u can of Cyanogas at your drug store to 
have on hand for the purpose of killing 
weak or diseased bees. Simply pour a ta- 
blespoonful of this material on to a paper 
and slip into the entrance of the hive. In 
less than half a minute all of the bees 
will be dead. This appears to be a humane 
method of disposing of the bees. You had 
better read carefully the directions for 
using the Cyanogas before applying it. 

Dividing Strong Colonies 

Question.—I have several two-story hives 
of bees. I wish either now or in the spring to 
make increase and reduce to one story. Do vou 
advise dividing brood and stores now or waiting 
until spring? Of course, I would supply a new 
queen to each queenless division. This is prac 


tically the end of the honey flow.—F. B. Lam 
bert, West Virginia. 


Answer.—We suggest that you wait un- 
til spring to divide your colonies. If you 
divide now, the divisions might not build 
up sufficently strong in bees to winter 
successfully. Furthermore, it would re- 
quire more honey for stores to winter two 
single-story colonies than it would to win- 
ter one double-story colony. You can di- 
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vide your strong double-story colonies next 
spring at the beginning of the fruit bloom 
honey flow. You can divide the bees, brood, 
and combs of honey, giving each queen- 
less division a young laying queen. If you 
manage these divided colonies properly, 
you should build them up to normal colo- 
nies in time to secure a good crop of 
honey. In this way you can practically 
double your honey crop at a very small 


expense. 
Feeding to Stimulate Fall Brood Rearing 
Question.——-At present, my colonies do not 


have much brood and I am wondering if it 
would pay to feed sugar syrup to my bees in 
order to stimulate brood rearing this fall.— 
J. L. Babcock, Indiana. 


Answer.—As a rule, colonies that are 
well supplied with honey and have young 
queens do not need to be fed in the fall to 
encourage brood rearing. If your colonies 
are short on stores and if they are below 
normal strength, it would do no harm to 
feed sugar syrup. For warm weather feed- 
ing, you can use the Boardman entrance 
feeder that takes a Mason jar with per- 
forated cap. Another method is to use a 
five or ten-pound friction-top pail, having 
the lid of the pail punched or perforated 
with about a dozen small holes made by a 
three-penny nail. The pail of syrup should 
be inverted over the hole in the inner 
cover. An empty super is placed over the 
inner cover and under the outer cover, to 
protect the pail of syrup while the bees 
are taking it. The sugar syrup should be 
made of two parts of sugar to one part of 
water, either by weight or by measure. 
To get away from having to feed bees 
sugar syrup you should use a food-cham- 
ber hive, which is a two-story hive, the 
upper story consisting of a shallow or a 
deep extracting super which should be 
well filled with honey in the fall. This in- 
sures an abundance of stores at all times 
of the year, and will result in populous 
colonies of bees. 


Storing Extracting Combs 
Question.—What is the best method to keep 
extracting combs during the late summer and 
early fall months, after the honey has been 
extracted, so that the bee moths may not de- 
stroy the combs !—J. W. Peterson, Kansas. 


Answer.—One way to prevent damage 
from the wax moth is to pile supers con- 
taining extracting combs over strong colo- 
nies. One strong colony can take care of 
five or six supers of combs. It is custom- 
ary to place the supers on the inner cover, 
with the block that ordinarily covers the 
hole in the center of the cover removed, 
so that the bees may pass up through this 
hole and occupy the combs. When cold 


weather approaches, the supers can be re- 
moved and stored in wintering quarters, 
being sure to make them bee proof, as well 
as mouse proof. If the combs are stored 
in the honey house early in the fall, as 
soon as they are taken from the extractor, 
the supers containing them should be piled 
in tight piles so that they can be readily 
fumigated. To fumigate a pile of supers 
place a shallow pan on top of the frames 
of the top super, set an empty super on 
top of the pile, pour into the pan one 
ounce of carbon bisulphide. The fumes be- 
ing heavier than the air, will sink down 
through the combs and destroy the wax 
moth larvae. About two weeks later, it 
may be necessary to fumigate them a sec- 
ond time in order to kill the wax-moth 
larvae that may have developed from eggs 
which were not destroyed during the first 
treatment. 


Fumigating Comb Honey 
Question.—Please give me definite instruc- 
tions on how to fumigate comb honey.—James 
A. Butcher, Indiana. 


Answer.—Comb honey should always be 
stored in a dry atmosphere. In order to 
prevent the honey from being damaged 
by wax moth, it is well to leave the honey 
in supers for about ten days after taking 
from the hive, then the supers may be 
piled up in a tight pile and the honey 
fumigated with carbon bisulphide, which 
can be had at drug stores. To fumigate, 
place the shallow pan on top of the super, 
place an empty super over it, then pour 
one ounce of carbon bisulphide into the 
pan if there are six comb-honey supers in 
the pile. For any other number a propor- 
tionate amount should be used. The pile 
of supers should then be covered to help 
confine the fumes. After a few hours su- 
pers may be re-piled in order to let the 
fumes of carbon bisulphide escape. As a 
rule, one fumigation is sufficient, if ap- 
plied about ten days after the honey is 
taken from the hives. 

What to Do With Granulated Combs of Honey 

Question.—I have about 20 standard brood 
combs that are almost full of granulated hon 
ey. How can I use these combs to advantage 


or, how can I get the honey out of the combs! 
-Wilbur Jones, Maine. 


Answer.—We suggest that you give 
each strong colony of bees two or three 
of these combs after settled warm weath- 
er comes. If you put these combs in the 
brood chambers of your hives, near the 
walls of the hive, the bees will use this 
honey gradually. The warm weather, to 
gether with the temperature of the brood 

(Continued on page 568.) 
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BUY AND SELL HERE 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref. 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each jin- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- 
anteed, although strict references are required. 


FOR SALE—Clover extracted. F. W. 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 


FANCY clover comb and extracted. Howard 
Grimble, Holeomb, N. Y. 


Lesser, 








NORTHERN MICHIGAN clover in new 60's. 
Cc. J. Freeman, Mesick, Mich. 


“EXTRA light amber clover extracted, 
lb, A. J. Wilson, Hammond, N. Y 

NEW clover comb, well filled, $3.00 case. 
Clarence Engle, Kearneyville, W. Va. 

NEW crop clover honey. Write for quotation 
before buying. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, 

BUCKWHEAT in sixties, 6%c lb. Sample, 
20c coin. Otto Hurd, Phalanx Station, Ohio. 

FINEST clover honey, new sixties, case or 
ton lots. I. R. VanDevier, Medina, Ohio. 


CHOICE new crop white clover honey in new 
60-lb. cans. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 


MIC HIGAN finest clover honey, case, $8.00. 
Mich. 


Sample, 10c. Abel Totems, Owosso, 
8c per 


TUPELO HONEY—New 60-Ib. cans, 
lb. Anthony Bros. Honey Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 








6 \, c 






































~ EXTRA nice clover honey in new 60's, state 
quantity. Woodward Apiaries, Clarksville, N. Y. 

FINEST quality clover extracted honey. New 
cans, $8.00 per case, 120 lbs. net. Sample, 10c. 
W. J. Manley, Sandusky, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Northern Michigan white honey 
in 120- Ib. cases. Ralph Lenosky, East Jordan, 
Mich. 











New crop clover honey in 60-lb. 
Write for prices. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, 





cans. 
r r 





SALE—wWhite clover comb, buckwheat 
Sept. 1. Noel J. Loucks, Spring- 


FOR 
comb about 
boro, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
and cases. Carlot or less. 
Hope, Mich. 


WHITE clover honey. Single sixties, 7c; 4 
cans, 6%c; 10 cans, 6%c. A. A. French & Son, 
Theresa, N. Y. 

MICHIGAN’S FINEST clover honey. No dis- 
ease. Overweight. New sixties, 7c. John McColl, 
Tecumseh, Mich. 


Al white clover extracted honey in new 60s, 
case or carload. Leonard S. Griggs, 711 Avon 
St., Flint, Mich. 


NEW clover extracted, case of six 5-lb. pails, 
$3.00; 60-Ib. tin, $5.00; also chunk comb hon- 
ey. F. L. Barber, Lowville, N. Y 


CLOVER comb extracted and chunk honey 
is ready. Write for description and prices. H. E. 
Crowther, 128 South Street, Fostoria, Ohio. 


HARRIS Quality ciover extracted, new cans, 
by case or carload. Satisfaction since 1878. 
J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Michigan. 


HOWDY’S HONEY—Comb and extracted, 
best quality Michigan clover honey. Also some 
light amber and capping melter extracted. How- 
ard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. 





y in new cans 
Walter Rink, Port 


























mew 60's, 





CLOVER honey, 


60’s, 6%ec to T%e Ib. CO. J. 
Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 





CHOICE white clover honey in 60-lb. cans. 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


MICHIGAN white extracted in 60° 8. 
Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 


CHOICE Michigan clover honey, new 60's. 
David ae Filion, Mich. 


FOR § 
Querin & Son, diovan, Ohio. 


NEW crop clover comb and extracted honey. 
Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, 


Moorhead, Minn. 


CLOVER honey extracted, 7c per lb. Sam- 
ple, 10c. K. A. Gallant, Cato, N. Y. 


NEW “erop clover extracted 
sixties. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, 








M. H. 

















ed. N. B. 



































honey in new 

ies. 1 Mich. 
WRITE me for prices and samples of honey. 

I can please you. Thos. S. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. 


CARLOAD or less fine white northern Michi- 
igan honey. George Jaquays, East Jordan, Mich. 


MICHIGAN'S finest well ripened white hon- 
ey in new 60’s. Sample, 15c. Jay Cowing Jeni- 
son, Mich. 


CLOVER 
Satisfaction 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, 

NEW 
August. 
tion guaranteed. 
Towa. 


CLOVER honey from Cloverdale, Ohio’s finest 
white clover extracted. Sample, 15c. Prices 
upon request. The Cloverdale Apiaries, Clover- 
dale, Ohio. 


SWEET clover honey in 60’s, 7c lb., F. O. B. 
in 10-case lots, or 7%c in less quantity. Shipped 
Cc. O. D. or cash with order. Clarence Deeter, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Greenville, Ohio. 


FINEST New York State clover honey in 
5-lb. pails, and 2%-lb. cans; also 
buckwheat in same sizes. Large or small lots. 
Earl Rulison, Route 1, Amsterdam, N. Y 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


TO L excellent quality ex- 
q L ER > } tracted clover honey. 
Absolutely none finer. 


New sixties. Write Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio, 




















honey, choice, ripened on _ bees. 
guaranteed. Case or quantity. J. 
Ohio. 


crop white extracted honey ready in 
Sample and price on request. Satisfac- 
Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, 
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FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey. H. 
G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


ROOT’S two-frame extractor. V. W. Binder- 
up, Minden, Nebraska. 





FINE quality New York State extracted hon- 
ey. Emery Horton, Holcomb, N. Y. 





NEW —~ clover comb and extracted, about 
July 10. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


NEW FORE State clover extracted honey in 
new 60's, two per case. H. B. Gable, Romulus, 
N. Y. 


NEW crop white clover honey, both comb and 
extracted, ready to ship. F. J. Smith, Castalia, 
Ohio. 


CHOICE light honey, 7e per lb., in 60-lb. 
cans, F. B. Roaring Branch, Pa. David Conn. 
Sample, 15c. 


FINE quality palmetto or mangrove honey 
in new sixties. Sample, 6c. Peter W. Sowinski, 
Fort Pierce, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Extracted honey. Let us quote 
you price on a case or truckload. Any size con- 
tainer. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 


OUR new crop of finest Michigan clover hon- 
ey is now ready for the market. New cans and 
cases. Speak for your needs during the coming 
season. E. D. Townsend & Sons, Northstar, 
Michigan. 


RASPBERRY HONEY—In 60-lb. cans, for 
$6.00 a can. In 10-lb. cans by mail, postpaid 
up to and including fourth zone, for $2.00 a 
can. Sample by mail, 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & 
Son, Lake City, Mich. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer’s financial responsi- 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only, or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 


~ WANTED—Light and amber honey. 

side Apiaries, Russell, Illinois. 
WANTED—Honey in carlots or less. 

Sherman Whitney, Puyallup, Washington. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. 






































River- 





Write 





_ 





sample, state quantity and price. Sherfick 
Farms, Shoals, Ind. 
WANTED—Honey, all grades, amber and 





capping melter honey our specialty. Blue Rib- 
l. 


bon Honey Co., Gurnee, II 


WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Honey and beeswax. Beekeepers 

will find it to their advantage to communicate 
with us. Please send sample, state quantity 
available and prices. California Honey Com- 
pany, Hamilton & Company, Agent, 108 W. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles, California. 


WANTED—White amber, capping melter ex- 
tracted honey, ten tons or less. Also No. 1 and 
fancy white comb, 500 cases or less, and white 
chunk honey, five tons or less. Quote extracted 
without wooden cases within 300 miles of Co- 























FOR SALE—200 60-lb. cans, 2 cans in case, 
830c case for lot. Small lots, 35c case. Dr. G. T 
Hayman, Doylestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—200 cases used 60-lb. cans, 
clean, good as new, 50c case of 2 cans. Old 
Dominion Health Foods Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


STRAW BEE HIVES for roadside honey 
selling stands; English and landscape gardens; 
estates. Photos on request. G. Korn, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE — Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 


F Nearly new eight-room house 
and all necessary outbuildings for carrying on 
package bee and queen business. Well located, 
good climate, good water, good roads. Sell with 
or without bees, or bee hive factory. Bargain. 
Terms to right parties. Box 8, Care Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 


























BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





LAST chance to requeen. Untested, 50c each. 
Dealers, 15% discount. J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 
1, Montgomery, Ala. 





GOOD untested Caucasian queens for Septem 
ber delivery, 50c each. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co., Greenville, Ala. 

FOR SALE—125 stands - bees, $3.00 each; 
guaranteed no disease. R. W. Baldwin, Route 
4, Greencastle, Indiana. 


CAUCASIAN bees and queens, Booked up for 
1935, but accepting orders for 1936 delivery. 
Rolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 


BEST Mountain Gray Caucasians, select 
queens, 50c each. Package bees at code price. 
P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 


115 COLONIES bees and supers. Bees guar- 
anteed free from disease. Excellent location. 
Bargain for cash. S. B. Millis, Sabin, Minn. 


THREE-BANDED Italian queens that pro- 
duce good honey gatherers and are gentle to 
work with. Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E. 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 


10 COLONIES Italian bees, in single-wall 
modern hives. Bees guaranteed free from dis- 
ease. $5.00 cash per colony. J. H. Thesing, 679 
Paige Ave. W., Barberton, Ohio. 























NORTHERN-BRED old. reliable Italian 
queens, bred for honey-getters, hardy, gentle 


bees, safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Select untested, 75c; select tested, $1.50. 
Willie Groom, Gashland, Mo. 


GOLDENS—tThese queens are pure Italians, 
line bred, for honey as well as color, good 
honey gatherers, very gentle to handle. Health 
certificate. Safe arrival. Satisfaction. Untested, 
50c; tested, $1.00; select tested, $1.50. D. T. 
Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 











omubun, Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, 
io. 
FOR SALE 
BEST bee-hunting outfit. Grover, Bistol, Vt. 
LABELS—Write, stating size. Mail Order 
Press, Rt. 4, Riverside, Calif. 
ELECTRICAL uncapping knives, $10.00 
each; with thermostat, $14.00. Paul Krebs, 


8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE— Root four-frame reversible 
power honey extractor, in good condition. Price 
$25.00. F. O. B. Owego, Clifford P. Dean, 
Owego, N. Y. 











EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than the three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good workers. 
Untested, 50c each; tested, $1.00 each; select 
tested, $1.50 each. Health certificate and satis- 
ex. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, Rt. 
S B. ©. 


(Classified Advertisements continued 
on page 568.) 











‘QUEENS 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


Reared right and shipped so they will 
reach you in good condition. Give us a 
trial and see. 


50c EACH 


ANY NUMBER 


Weaver Apiaries 
NAVASOTA, TEXAS 


Agents for Pinard Nailless Queen Cages. 
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HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS 


‘*About Bees,’’ 
which is a treatise on Beekeeping for the be- 


Write for our free book, 


ginner as well as the commercial Beekeeper. 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE FIVE, VINCENNES, INDIANA 





Time to Requeen 


Requeen your colonies with Palmetto Quality 
Queens and be insured of strong colonies for 
next year’s honey flow. Prices, 50c each. 421. 
each to certified dealers. Three-band Italians, 
no disease, and you must be satisfied. 


Cc. G. ELLISON, BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 





DON’T FORGET 


You haven’t much time left to requeen your bees. MERRILL’S QUALITY 
QUEENS will help you make a bigger honey crop in 1936, if you will requeen 
with them now. More than 500,000 have been used. They must do good work or 
we could not have sold more than half a million of them. 


ITALIANS ONLY. 
Select Untested, 50c. 


100% SATISFACTION. 
To Dealers, 421/.c each. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY, BUCATUNNA, MISS. 
Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers. 














Honey Labels 


Because of the big rush for these attractive honey 
labels, you should send your order as soon as possible. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 


Over 30 
Designs 


CATALOG FREE. 


MLRENTIAN APIARIE 


~< 


reas eter Sie 
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Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey-gathering, har- 
diness, gentleness, etc., since 1879. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 





Swarming—lIts Control and 


Prevention 

by L. E. Snelgrove, M. A., M. A. B. Sc. 

Including new and easy methods of preven- 
tion involving little labor, no caging of queen 
or destruction of cells—-no interruption of lay- 
ing or honey-gathering, immediate occupation 
of supers, annual requeening, increase or not 
as desired. Postpaid, $1.00. 

SNELGROVE, Bleadon, Somerset, England. 





HIGH CLASS JOB PRINTING. 
THE A. L ROOT OO., MEDINA, O. 





QUEENS 


50c EACH, GUARANTEED. 
NO DISCOUNTS. 


THE CROWVILLE APAIRIES 


WINNSBORO, ROUTE 1, LOUISIANA. 


Dependable Italian Queens 
INSTANT SERVICE 
Select Untested Queens............. 50c 
15% discount to dealers 


CALIFORNIA APIARIES 
J. E. Wing. Cottonwood, California. 


BRIGHT ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


Balance of season, 50c each, any number. 
If you requeen with Taylor queens this fall 
you will be delighted when you open up next 
spring. Our special breeding method gives you 
winter protection, reduces swarming. Write for 
our circular and learn how we do it. Our loca- 
tion is free of disease. 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Luverne, Ala. 











1 YEAR—ONLY $1.00 
2 Years, $1.50; 3 Years, $2.00. 


3 Years, $2.75. 
. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


FR 


every subscription. 





wad 


Gleanings in 
Bee Culture 


Foreign, 1 Year, $1.25; 2 Years, $2.00; 


Beautiful Bon Bon Dish free with 


Why Subscribe? 


‘*Gleanings in Bee Culture is a real 
bee magazine. I guess the reason I 
like it so well is because it has 
some consideration for the begin- 
ner. I have learned very much from 
it and would like to have the 
‘Talks to Beginners’ lessons from 
the first of the year.’’ —R. H., 
North Crolina. 


‘*T consider your magazine an ex- 
cellent thing for any beekeeper, 
whether backlot or commercial, to 
have and can recommend it enthu- 
siastically.’’——-C. H. A., Colorado 


‘*T have been a constant reader of 
Gleanings for several years and 
wouldn't be without it.’’—O. E. J., 
Rhode Island. 


‘¢When I don’t get Gleanings in 
Bee Culture I don’t get honey. The 
bees just won’t work unless I read 
it. They seem to understand.’’— 
R. M. A., Tennessee. 
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GLEANED BY ASKING 
(Continued from page 551.) 
chamber will have a tendency to gradual- 
ly liquefy granulated honey. By fall, the 
bees will have used up most of the honey 
and the combs will be used for brood 
rearing. In our opinion, this is one of the 
best methods of getting rid of granulated 

honey in combs. 
Sweetness of Honey and Cane Sugar 

Question.—What is the difference in sweet- 
ening power of honey and cane granulated 
sugar, pound for pound!—Dr. Mason, New Jer- 
sey. 

Answer.—Honey contains two sugars, 
levulose and dextrose. The former is much 
sweeter than cane sugar and the latter is 
not so sweet but the combination of the 
two makes an invert sugar which is cer- 
tainly sweeter than ordinary cane sugar. 
We refer you to our A B C and X Y Z of 
Bee Culture, where you will find the sub- 
ject of honey discussed very fully under 
various sub-topic heads. 

Queen Not Released 

Question.—Why will the bees not let a queen 
out of the cage, when they are put in the cellar 
ready for wintering? I let the queen out of the 


cage and they have accepted her.—F. Sheill, 
Michigan. 

Answer.—When bees go into the quies- 
cent state for winter they apparently pay 
but little if any attention to the queen, 
which explains why the queen was not re- 
leased from the cage. However, it does 
seem strange that the bees did not eat the 
eandy out of the hole in the end of the 
eage if the cage was located within the 
cluster of bees. 


Cellar Wintering vs. Outdoor Wintering 


Question.—lI have six colonies of bees and I 
am wondering whether I should winter them 
out-of-doors, giving them plenty of packing, or 
put them in my fruit cellar, which is dark and 
cool.——-Robert White, Connecticut. 


Answer.—Your climate is probably too 
warm to winter indoors successfully. Bet- 
ter winter outdoors. By supplying plenty 
of packing for each colony and by locat- 
ing your apiary in a spot well protected 
from the prevailing winter winds you 


could winter your bees out of doors. How. 
ever, if your fruit cellar is dark and you 
can maintain a temperature between 43 
and 45 degrees Fahrenheit, you can move 
your six colonies into your fruit cellar 
about the last of November after the 
bees have had a good flight. They will 
then be in good condition to remain in 
the cellar until early April. Be sure to 
leave the entrances of the hives open 
during the winter and disturb the bees 
as little as possible. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued from page 565.) 





OUR Italian queens, guaranteed to satisfy 
Prompt shipment, 50c each. Citronelle Bee Co., 
Citronelle, Alabama. 


CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own 
The stock has been bred and selected in the 
North the past 32 years for good winterers, hus- 
tlers, gentleness, and fine color; 75c each; doz- 
en, $8.00; breeders, $6.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, 
Colden, N. Y. 








WANTED—TO EXCHANGE 


WANTED—Exchange printing for 
Snapp Printing Co., Greeneville, Tenn. 








honey. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





BEEGONE beats acid or escapes for remov- 
ing honey. Dillon & Sons, Adrian, Michigan. 

















WANTED—300 or more colonies of }2es to 
work on shares for 1936 season, G. K. Hutton, 
Gurnee, Ill. 





WANTED—Four or six frame friction drive 
extractor, with 36-inch or larger diameter. Ray 
C. Wileox, Odessa, N. Y 





PATENTS—C. J. WILLIAMSON 


Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. 0. 





CARNIOLAN & AUSTRIAN QUEENS 


Our queens are hardy, gentle, prolific, great 
honey-gatherers, builders of very white combs. 
Use mostly wax in place of propolis. No foul- 
brood here. No package bees. 


Untested Queens, June 1 to Nov. 1, 50c. 
A. M. MIDDLETON, FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 





For Successful Wintering 


Garon’s Strain of Bright Italian Queens will quickly restore your col- 


ony strength after summer’s ravages. 50c each. Discount to dealers. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 548.) 

with the Government requirements. If the 
honey is too thin it is liable to ferment so 
the question of water content, when it is 
difficult for the bees to ripen it, is impor- 
tant this season. A watery, thin honey, 
even if it does not ferment, is liable to 
hurt the market for next season, if it does 
not this season. 

If the honey is too thin, what is the 
beekeeper to do about it? Such honey 
stored in open tanks in a room with a dry 
atmosphere will become thicker; but dur- 
ing this season when doors and windows 
in many localities swell from an excess of 
moisture, the honey would become thin- 
ner. 

If one finds that his honey is beginning 
to ferment he should heat it immediately 
and seal while hot. If fermentation has 
gone too far, heating will not do much 
good. In that case sell to bakers who will 
use it if the quality and flavor is other- 
wise good. Be careful not to run the tem- 
perature above 160° F. It should then be 
cooled quickly. 

How is a beekeeper to know when his 
honey is too thin to market? It has been 
customary to say that a well-ripened hon- 
ey should run about 12 pounds to the gal- 
lon. Some beekeepers say this figure is too 
high for them to reach. This will be espe- 
cially so this season. . 

Here is a fact well to bear in mind: A 
tank of honey may be thinner at the top 
than at the bottom. This is shown very 
clearly by the refractometer test and one 
ean see the difference himself often by 
drawing a sample from the bottom of the 
tank and then one from the top. At exact- 
ly the same temperature a sample of the 
top honey will flow much more freely than 
honey from the bottom. This is precisely 


QUEENS 


LIGHT THREE-BAND ITALIANS. 


Reared on a good steady honey flow, and 
mated in a three-frame nuclei. Pure mat- 
ing and satisfaction guaranteed. 


50c each. 15% discount to dealers. 


W. 0. Gibbs Co. 


Box 81. BROOKFIELD, GA. 
Where service is a fact, not a promise. 








where seller and buyer get into an un- 
pleasant controversy. The claim is made 
by the buyer that the whole shipment is 
not up to sample. There is bound to be 
complaints of this sort this season, so 
look out. 

Some buyers are now using an instru- 
ment known as the Zeiss refractometer. It 
is usually used in the syrup, oil and pre- 
serve industry to test the solids and mois- 
ture content of various products. It gives 
a quick determination and when used un- 
der the right conditions of temperature 
and by one who knows how to use it, it 
gives very accurate results. The one used 
by Gleanings staff cost $234, and would 
probably be beyond the reach of the aver- 
age beekeeper. 

However, any one can make this test: 
Keep a test bottle of honey of known den- 
sity (12 pounds to the gallon) of between 
18 and 19 per cent of moisture, which is 
about right, and compare the fluidity of 
other samples with this at exactly the 
same temperature. If the air bubble rises 
and falls in the two samples when invert- 
ed with the same speed it may be inferred 
that the moisture content is the same. If 
there is a difference, a doubt is raised. 

Any good honey of the right water con- 
tent should show an air bubble at a tem- 
perature of around 75 F. that will rise 
very slowly when the bottle is inverted. 
Conversely, if the bubble rises in half 
the time it may be understood that the 
honey is not up to standard. 

We of the Gleanings staff consider that 
any sample that shows a higher water 
content than 19 per cent is too thin, al- 
though it might pass the inspection of a 
government inspector. A reading of 21 
per cent would be liable to ferment on 
standing. 

We recently tested by the Zeiss refrac- 
tometer a car of honey, the cases of which 
were divided into different groups, accord- 
ing to the moisture content. The table be- 
low shows the results: 


not more than 18%% moisture. 
not more than 19 % moisture. 
74 cases not more than 19%% moisture. 
34 cases not more than 20 % moisture. 
71 cases not more than 21% moisture. 


The two last groups 20 and 20% we 
would consider too thin for bottling. An 
equal number of cases of 18% per cent 
and 21% per cent honey may be averaged 
by heating and mixing together thorough- 
ly. In the same way top honey and bot- 
tom honey of different densities can be 
brought to the same density by heat and 
thorough stirring. 


25 cases 
96 cases 
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National Honey Week 


Nov. 10 to 16, 1935 


PURPOSES: Acquaint everyone with the merits of honey. 


WHAT FOR: So every one may enjoy including Honey in their 


daily menu the year round. 


WHO SHALL OBSERVE IT: Everyone is invited to. 





WHAT IS TO BE DONE: The new National Honey Week pro- 
gram is just off the press! It gives ALL details. Free 








copy may be obtained from 











American Honey Institute 
Madison Wisconsin 


(There’s time left, too, to develop the Second National Honey Cookery Con- | 
test—rules, list of prizes and entry blanks free for the asking.) 


((This page donated to American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Culture.) 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Reared in separate apiaries 
several miles apart. 


Price, 50 CENTS each. 
RONALD KIRK 


Rockton, Pennsylvania 


























INTER With HOWELL’S Queens 
and have strong colonies for 1936. 
PURE THREE-BANDED iTALIANS 

50 CENTS EACH 


D. W. HOWELL, Skeliman, Georgia 





For Sale 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Nothing but the best. Bright yellow and three- 
bands. Also red clover, 50c each. You send 
for them, they go. 


Graydon Bros., Rt. 2, Greenville, Ala. 


A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your bees and queens from 
ALABAMA APIARIES 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 
Queens, 50c. 
Packages, $1.95 and $2.55. 








1 





Knight's 
Dependable 


Queens 


TREAT YOURSELF to THE BEST 


Line-bred, Three-banded Leather- 
Colored Italians, Accredited and 
Certified by Alabama State De- 

partment of Agriculture. 

They are extra large, producing large bees. All 


queens carefully reared and are the best that 
can be produced. 


All queens guaranteed mated pure. 


PRICE POST PAID Select (one grade), 50c, 
15 per cent discount to dealers. No charge for 
clipping. No disease. Prompt shipments. 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 


McDonald Quality Queens 


Bred from hardy northern breeders. Big, 

prolific, three-banded Italian Queens that 

are hustlers. Bees are gentle—the kind of 

bee that you like to handle. Every queen 

that is sent out is a selected queen. Write 
for prices. 


L. H. McDONALD 
RT. 1, BOX 1213, CERES, CALIFORNIA 


(28 years’ experience with Bees. Resistant to 
European F. B.) 








Requeening 


Time, Now! 





Requeening during late summer and fall is the foundation stone upon which to build your next 
year’s hopes. You will want the very best queens for this job, and we guarantee ours to be the 
equal of any in the whole wide world. 

Our summer honey flows from partridge pea, cotton, and other minor sources, are making condi- 
tions ideal for queen rearing. Demand for our queens has continued to be good thus far, and in 
anticipation of much requeening due to various causes, we will push our yards in order to rear 
the best possible queens for you, and be prepared to serve you promptly, whether the orders are 
large or small. 

Our bees are hardy winterers, build up rapidly in spring; are active pollen carriers even on 
very cool days, and bring in the honey whenever any is available. 

You can’t go wrong in your choice of our queens for your requeening. 

PRICES BALANCE OF SEASON 

Select untested, 50c each. Select tested, $1.00 each. No charge for clipping. Don't forget the 

American Honey Institute; they need our united support. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, MACON, MiISS., U.S. A. 
a eciuieemenameaeaiiae, 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 561.) 
the brood project somewhat beyond nor- 
mal worker brood. Such colonies dwindle 
in strength very quickly. It hardly ever 
pays to try to requeen a laying worker 
colony. It is preferable to unite such a 
colony with a queenright colony. Uniting 
can be done in the manner just described 
by placing the laying worker colony on 
top. The writer has had some experience 
in uniting laying worker colonies with 
queenright colonies late in the fall, by 
simply placing the laying worker colonies 
on top of the queenright colony without 
using the newspaper. No fighting between 
the bees occurred. If the uniting were 
done earlier in the season some bees might 
be killed. 
The Importance of Pollen 
Some years ago beekeepers seemed to 
think that an abundance of pollen in the 
brood chambers during the fall was detri- 
mental to good wintering. Of late, it has 
been demonstrated that an abundance of 
pollen is a valuable asset to colonies dur- 
ing the winter. Quite early in the fall bees 
begin storing pollen in the bottom of 
cells, around the brood nest. Honey is 
stored over the pollen, which, by the way, 
is sealed hermetically by the bees. The 
pollen is thus protected from the air and 
is available for the bees the following 
spring, to be used in brood rearing as 
soon as the honey covering the pollen, is 
used up. Frequently there is a long wet 
cold spell in the spring when bees do not 


EDWARDS Suinctes 
SHINGLES 
SAVE YOU MONEY 
: Protect your buildings from 
q “a fire, lightning, wind and 
——— ——- ‘ore advancing 

~~ costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 88... | Send roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
933-983 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 












get out of the hives to collect pollen. This 
surplus pollen in the combs comes in han- 
dy at such a time. It enables bees to con- 
tinue brood rearing during a rainy spell, 
Do Not Shift Combs 
When checking colonies in the fall it 
is a mistake to change the arrangement 
or position of combs in brood chambers, 
In some instances, it may be necessary to 
remove an undesirable comb, that is, a 
comb that contains a considerable amount 
of drone or stretched cells in order to re- 
place this comb with a good comb con- 
sisting of worker cells. It is unwise to 
manipulate colonies too much during the 
fall months, or to switch combs about. 
Bees know better than beekeepers how 
to prepare their winter brood nest. 
Removing Surplus Honey 
In regions where surplus honey has been 
stored it should be removed from the hives 
as soon as the honey flow is over. The 
honey should be extracted as soon as it is 
off the hive, before cool weather sets in. 
In some instances, it is necessary to heat 
the room in which the extracting is done 
in order to get all of the honey out of the 
combs. Extracted honey is easier to pro- 
duce in the fall than comb honey. 
Watch for Disease 
It is to be hoped that beginners reading 
these pages are not troubled with Ameri- 
ean foulbrood. It pays, however, to be 
constantly on the watch for it. During 
the last examination of the bees this 
month each comb should be examined 
closely. It is especially important that no 
(Continued on page 573.) 


Thrifty Queens 


Guaranted to please............ 50c each 
Accredited and certified by the 
Alabama Dept. of Agriculture. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892. 








Ready to Serve You 


16 Consecutive Years’ Experience Serving Beekeepers in United States and Canada. 


Reliance Italian Queens 


AT ALL TIMES. WE INVITE COMPARISON WITH ANY QUEENS PRODUCED. 


TRADE AGREEMENT PRICES 


RUSH YOUR ORDER 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Georgia 


“Where Satisfaction is a Certainty.” 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 572.) 
colonies be allowed to go into winter 
quarters with even a slight trace of this 
disease. American foulbrood can be de- 
tected easily even by the beginner simply 
by examining the sealed brood. If the 
disease is present, an occasional cell may 
be found with a sunken perforated cap- 
ping. When such a cell is found the cap- 
ping should be torn away with a tooth- 
pick, or a small stick, to examine the con- 
tents of the cell. If the dead larvae or 
pupae has sunken down into a mass on 
the lower side of the cell, and has a char- 
acteristic brown coffee color, American 
foulbrood may be present. In the late 
stages of the disease, the remains of the 
dead larvae or pupae dry down in the 
dark-colored scales on the lower cell wall, 
where it may be seen by tipping the top 
of the comb toward the eyes, in a strong 
light. If American foulbrood is suspect- 
ed, a piece of comb three or four inches 
square, containing some dead larvae, 





FENCE 


t Guaranteed highest = 


Biend Steel, 99 92/100% 
rices. Copper-Blend Steel, 
me zine galvanized. phan by 
Bull-strong, Pig-tight Farm Fence; 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Stee 
Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roof- 
ing. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 21 Muncie, indiana. 
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should be put into a tight wooden box 
and sent to the Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C., for examination. If 
disease is found to be present, directions 
for its elimination will be furnished free 
of charge. 
Selling Honey During September 

September is one of the best months for 
selling honey locally. Tourists will buy 
it at roadside stands. It seems that peo- 
ple buy honey more readily after the 
weather has turned cool. They think of 
honey in connection with hot cakes and 
biscuits. Beginners will find honey selling 
very interesting work. It affords an op- 
portunity to develop salesmanship, also 
to come in contact with people in various 
walks of life. As a matter of fact, to 
many beginners selling honey is as inter- 
esting as producing it. 


Choice Queens 


From HOLLOPETER’S strain of Italians by 
return mail. With the fall honey flow now on 
and the peak of requeening past, we are making 
prompt shipment of the finest queens possible 
to produce. Hardy, prolific, great workers, not 
inclined to swarm, this strain of Italians has 
won the approval of beekeepers everywhere. 
Still time to place several of these queens in 
your apiary. 

Choice untested queens, 
more, 50c each. Tested queens, 

Address— 


White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 


Gleanings advertisers from 1911. 





each, 60c; two or 
$1.00 each. 





“BETTER BRED 


ITALIAN QUEENS” 


ANY QUANTITY, 50e———_—— 


Orders filled the same day as received. September a good month to requeen. Send us your 
orders and be among our many satisfied customers. Dealers wanted in every locality, 42 %c. 


Foundation and bee supplies, 


CALVERT APIARIES 


good price. Write for prices. 


CALVERT, ALABAMA 

















Sample, postpaid, 25c. 








Look at This Price! 


LITHOCGRAPHED 


10-LB. SIZE ONLY, $11.70 PER 100. 


PRICE F. O. B.. MEDINA, OHIO. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 


HONEY PAIL 


(Not sold in lots less than 100.) 
LIMITED QUANTITY 
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Package Oolonies, Ohio, Summer, 1934. 
eee 
We offer the same good quality for 1935. 
YOUNG, PURE, THREE-BANDED 
ITALIAN BEES 
Select young laying queens. Gentle, vigor- 
ous, honey-producing stock. 
PRICES JUNE 1 TO OCT. 31: 
2-lb. pkgs. with queens........ $1.95 each 
3-lb. pkgs. with queens........ 2.55 each 
Select 1935 laying queens...... -50 each 
Accredited and certified by the Alabama 
Dept. of Agriculture, and guaranteed 
to please you. 


H. C. SHORT 


FITZPATRICK, ALA. 
Mott’s Northern-bred Italians 


Non-swarmers. Eliminates that swarm nuis- 
ance. Purely mated, or will exchange. 

August and September—75c each; 25, 70c 
each; 50, 65c each; 100, 60c each. 

5 rested, fair to good breeders, $2.00, $3.00, 


 ratisfaction guaranteed. See list. 
BE. B. MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich, U. 8. A 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 


50c EACH, Postpaid, by Return Mail 
is a REAL BARGAIN when you stop to 
consider that they take on all comers, 
regardless of bre 2ed. 

Also PACKAGE BEES at minimum 
Marketing Agreement prices. 


SPOERRI APIARIES 


ST. BERNARD P.O ., LOUISIANA 





Italians 


QUEENS 


1, 75c; 10 or more, 65c each, 
by return mail, postpaid. 


Large orders several weeks in ad- 
vance, deduct 10%. Safe delivery 
with satisfaction. 


A part of every sale will be paid to 
the American Honey Institute. 


HONEYBEE APIARIES 


E. W. Peterson, Mgr. 











WE a” _ ~—— JOB PRINTING. 
8S YOUR ORDER 
THE A. I. ROOT ‘COMPANY. MEDINA, OHIO 





WORLD eenen 
VET 


Morrison’s Northern Italian Queens  ‘‘V'F.'w: 


Comrades: You can not pee a honey crop with weak colonies headed by old worn-out 


queens. Requeen with my stock. I 


specialize in rearing thrifty prolific queens, with 10 years 


of selective breeding back of them. If you are not satisfied I do not want your money. 
PRICE, 55c EACH, ANY NUMBER———— 


WEST BRANCH APIARIES, GROVER HILL, OHIO 


—» Morrison’s Northern <— 


Three-banded or Leather-Colored Italians. Our foundation 
stock comes direct 


=<—e> From Northern Italy <= 
—_—QUEENS———— 


25 to 50 
ee 


The Cloverdale Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio 
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Caucasians 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 

tle swarming, dependable workers— 

10% to 40% ahead of Italians. Winter- 
ed here out-of-doors and bred in a climate like 
their native land—severe winters—cold windy 
springs—thus insuring their good qualities. 
Foundation stock from mountainous province of 
Terek, Caucasus. 





Carniolans 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win- 
terers, build beautifully white combs, most ex- 
cellent workers. My Carniolan queens headed 
colonies producing 435 lbs. extracted per col- 
ony over the whole yard. 28 years’ experience 
with them. Have supplied many State Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations with 
them. My own and Jan Strgar imported strains. 


Prices—Untested queens, 1 to 6, 60c each; 
six or more, 50c each. Tested, $1.00 each. 


Both races winter better than average Ital- 
ians. Both races build up more readily during 
the unfavorable springs of our eastern and 
northern states and are ready for the early 
flow. Both these races will improve your lItal- 


575 


“YES” 


QUEENS VIA RETURN MAIL. 
NO DELAYS. I SHIP WHEN 
YOU WANT THEM. 


+ 
PRICE LIST 
SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS, 
50c EACH. SELECT TESTED, 
$1.00 EAOH. 


ACCREDITED AND CERTIFIED 
BY ALABAMA STATE DEPT. 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


ALL QUEENS GUARANTEED 
PURELY MATED 





ians in gentleness and honey gathering. Put in 
some of these fine queens during September and 
October to begin the season of 1936. Replace all 
old and failing queens and those cross ugly 
colonies with gentle bees. 


Albert G. Hann 


GLEN GARDNER, NEW JERSEY | 


W. E. HARRELL 


Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 





HAYNEVILLE ALABAMA 











———A WHOLE SEASON’S HONEY FLOW AT STAKE——— 





—BLOSSOMS LOADED WITH NECTAR. 

—A RICH HARVEST WAITING 

—FOR HONEY-GATHERING BEES. 
But hives with just bees are not enough. 

Root bees from imported Italian stock 

deliver the goods—noted for gentleness, 


—BEAUTIFUL FIELDS OF CLOVER. 
hardiness, ete. 


. 
DO NOT GAMBLE WITH QUEENS 


BUY ROOT QUEENS 
FOR SATISFACTION 


NORTHERN BRED ITALIAN 
QUEENS 
ONLY 75c EACH. 


5 to 24, 70c each. Over 25, 65c each. Outside 
U. S. A. and Canada, add 25c per queen to 
cover extra cost. 


NOAmBeacdoS 
OA RBm ee 


ro & 
| THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


| Bee Suppucs MEDINA, IHIO Bee Suppuscs 








YiiM 
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Quality Bred 
Italian Bees | 


| and Queens | 


| Following the greatest package sea- 
son in our history, we are now on 
the job prepared for the largest 
queen business. 





. Highest quality queens k 
and prompt service on 
any size order. 








York Bee Company 


The Home of Quality 
Jesup, Georgia | 
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CAUCASIANS 


OUR MATING GUARANTEE 
YOUR PROTECTION 


Every queen is guaranteed to be 
mated to a pure Caucasian drone. You 
are the judge. We replace any queen 
not positively pure Oaucasian and pure- 
ly mated. 


a S 
da th 
Uy \\} 
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SEND FOR 
FREE CAUCASIAN CIRCULAR 
Queens: 50c remainder of season. 
Breeders, $5.00 each. Export queens, 


$1.00 each. Delivery guaranteed only in 
U. S. and Canada. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


BROOKLYN, ALA. 
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